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Notes and News 


It is a pleasure to report that five of our 
contributors have received Distinctive Story 
Rating in Best American Short Stories of 
1958, edited by Martha Foley and David 
Burnett, for stories that were published in 
The University of Kansas City Review: 
Robert Bingham for “A Semi-Private 
Room,” R. V, Cassill for “Hatcher’s Devil,” 
Borden Deal for “Seventh Brother, Seventh 
Son,” Elizabeth Enright for “The Eclipse,” 
and Rosanne S$. Robinson for “Emancipa- 
tion.” Other former contributors to our 
magazine who received this recognition (for 
work in various magazines) were Charles 
Angoff, Warren Beck, George P. Elliott, 
Nancy Hale, Mark Van Doren, Hughes 
Rudd, William Carlos Williams, and Samuel 
Yellen. Readers who remember Robin 
White’s story “Valley of Shadow,” which 
appeared in our magazine, will be interested 
in his “House of Many Rooms” which is re- 
printed in the collection. Both stories deal 
with the material of India which he knows 
so well. Daniel Curley, another former con- 
tributor to the Review, was listed as one of 
the authors of distinctive volumes of short 
stories of the preceding year. 


Our contributors Dorothy Brown Thomp- 
son and John Craig Stewart have recently 
had works which we originally published 
selected for republication in the magazine 
Best Articles and Stories (1757 Devon L, 
University of Indiana, Bloomington, Indi- 
ana) — ¥ poem “War Memorial” and the 
story “The Challenger,” respectively. 


Lois Alderman’s story “Roof Tops” (The 
University of Kansas City Review, Autumn, 
1955) received Distinctive Story Rating in 
Best American Short Stories of 1956 edited 
by Martha Foley. Her work has been pub- 
lished in various national magazines, 


Sue Abbott Boyd is an Arkansas poet, 


The husband of Hazel Cleaver Bush, 
Geoffrey Bush, is also a writer of distin- 
guished fiction, Readers of The Best Ameri- 
can Short Stories of 1954 will probably re- 
member his story “A Great Reckoning in a 
Little Room.” 


(Continued on inside back cover) 


Mildred Cousens (A.B., Radcliffe Col- 
lege) did graduate study at Harvard. Her 
work has appeared in The Hudson Review, 
The American Scholar, The Saturday Re- 
view, The American Mercury, and other 
magazines. Her husband is a legal editor in 
Rochester, 


Lucile Noell Dula is a North Carolina 
poet, 


Chester E, Eisinger (B.A., University of 
California of Los Angeles, M.A, and Ph.D., 
University of Michigan) is a member of the 
faculty of Purdue University. His writing 
includes work on seventeenth and eighteenth 
century American agrarianism, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, and American fiction of the 
1940's. 


Elizabeth Enright— poet, short story 
writer, and artist—has received many hon- 
ors. Her fiction has appeared in several vol- 
umes of The Best American Short Stories 
and in Prize Stories: The O. Henry Memo- 
rial Collection in 1946, 1949, 1955, and 
1958. Her story “The Eclipse,” first pub- 
lished in The University of Kansas City Re- 
view, was published in Prize Stories of 1958. 
Her work has appeared in Harper’s Maga- 
zine, The New Yorker, The Yale Review, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Mademoiselle, 
and elsewhere. 


Lincoln Fitzell is a California poet. 


Louis Ginsberg, of Paterson, N. J., took 
his A.B. degree at Rutgers and his M.A. at 
Columbia University. He has published 
poetry in The Saturday Review, The New 
Statesman, The Ladies’ Home Journal, The 

estern Review, Poetry (Chicago), The 
Saturday Evening Post, and other magazines. 


Malcolm M. Hardin is an Oklahoma City 
author. 


Charles V. Hartung, a member of the 
Department of English at the University of 
California in Los Angeles, received his A.B. 
and M.A. at the University of California and 
his Ph.D. at Stanford University. He has 
written essays on a variety of subjects. 
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Angels Unaware 


JAMES L. ROSENBERG 


In the drear pictures of the Dutch masters, 

How the dull commonplace takes place. 

See, here’s the colorless and lumpy side of life: 

The housewife’s truck and gear, and solid husbandry. 
In the monotony of rural rounds, cups break, 

Hems rip, bad cats spill milk, and dirt appears; 

The good wife scrubs and mends, men plow 

And smoke, some whittle thriftily, some bleakly smile; 


One drily pares an apple in the sunset’s glow. 


All this lacklustre factuality 

Looms dim and seems depressive to the eye, 

Unless the mind can steadily conceive 

(Above the picture and outside the factual frame) 
Squadrons of seraphim in shafts of sun 
Trumpeting their gold and silver alleluias, 
Testifying how the Lord loves lowliness, 

How strangely and unseen he showers down 

(In benedictions our dull senses fail to apprehend) 


Upon the greyly unrequited of this earth 


His love. In ways unknown to us, these pictures seem to say, 


They also dully, doggedly do serve 


Who scrub and plow and keep the narrow hearth. 


A Gift of Light 


ELIZABETH ENRIGHT 


ARY PRESBRY enjoyed 
M buying the presents for 

Rowena. She got her a 
yellow sweater and a silk scarf and a 
really good handbag—good enough 
for anyone —and of course some 
stockings. She thought about getting 
her a bathrobe too, but decided 
against it. 

She was pleased with her selec- 
tions and wrapped them up in the 
same paper she used for all the other 
presents: gold stamped with silver 
flake-patterns. For several weeks 
before Christmas each year she was 
always crackling about among 


papers and ribbons and string like a 


big nesting pigeon, and the packages 
grew into a crooked wall around her 
until she was sure that everybody 
had been remembered. 

This time she nearly forgot Leon- 
ard. It was the day before Christmas 
when it was suddenly borne in upon 
her that Rowena had for some time 
been mentioning his name with a 
certain gentle emphasis. ““Oh God,” 
she thought—(really murmured to 
herself, moving her lips) —‘‘why do 
they always have to have children?” 

Nevertheless she put her galoshes 
on again and went out feeling petu- 
lant and put-upon, but virtuous, 
too. 

In the big toy store there was an 
atmosphere of peace after peril as 
though large elements had pene- 
trated and departed—gales of high 
velocity, perhaps. A few last minute 
shoppers like herself picked over the 
depleted wares, and the saleswomen 


in attendance still had a dazed, 
muted look. 

“The boy’s about eleven,” Mary 
told the one who drifted up to help 
her. ““What do boys eleven like?” 

“It depends on what’s left,” 
sighed the pale woman. “Practically 
everything’s gone.” 

Mary looked with disfavor at 
knives and guns and decided in the 
end upon a flashlight with three 
different bulbs —red, green, and 
white. 

“Boys always like flashlights,” 
said the saleswoman, sighing. 

Mary’s good humor was restored; 
on the whole she enjoyed buying 
pleasures for people, and could 
afford it. 

That night when she gave Ro- 
wena her package, and an envelope 
with money in it, she told her not 
to come to work the next day. “I 
know you'll want to celebrate with 
Leonard. It’s really the children’s 
day, isn’t it?” 

“Thank you very, very much, 
Mrs. Presbry,” Rowena said. She 
was never effusive. 

“And here’s a little gift for Leon- 
ard,” Mary said, giving her the 
package (it was really rather large) 
which contained the flashlight. 

“Oh, Mrs. Presbry, how lovely of 
you to remember him!” cried Ro- 
wena, her faint smile opening, 
widening, becoming a grin actually. 
When Mary thought of Rowena 
her mind’s eye always saw her in 
profile, and in the profile the eye 
was always cast down, not in meek- 
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ness or shame but in a sort of per- 
sonal remoteness. Now, however, 
Rowena was looking straight at her, 
and the smile, the grin, was all for 
her and she was warmed. Why are 
their teeth always so white? she 
wondered. But naturally it’s the 
brown skin that makes them seem 
so much whiter than white people’s. 
Rowena had to wait quite a while 
for the bus. It was cold but she did 
not really mind. She loved the glit- 
tering packages in her arms and the 
many lighted Christmas trees along 
the avenue, and when it finally 
came, and she had found a seat, she 
was pleased to see that even the bus 
was in the spirit of the evening, all 
lighted and crowded like a holiday 
ship, and everybody was carrying 
packages. The air was dense and 
cozy, and strangers wished each 
other Merry Christmas. When she 
got off at 117th Street Rowena felt 
very happy. She had great hopes for 
the New Year coming, and the pass- 
ing year had not been unkind. She 
liked her place. For one who had 
wept from poverty and struggled 
for pennies, and toiled in the roach- 
crackling fastnesses of stingy homes, 
it was wonderful to land at last in a 
day place that paid well, a littie 
apartment all rosy and soft as silk, 
and just this one big lonesome 
dainty lady to look after... 
Vicariously Rowena enjoyed the 
luxuries which were no more out of 
the way than bread and butter and 
soap to her employer. Tenderly she 
appreciated and cared for all of it, 
from the large stuffed silk back- 
rest with the arms that Mrs. Presbry 
leaned back into while she ate her 
breakfast in bed, to the wax flowers 
under glass bubbles and the tufted 
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satin sofa: from the dozens of hats 
that looked more like birds in nests, 
or bride bouquets, than hats, to the 
little colored ribbons that Mrs. Pres- 
bry laced through her pale-blue 
curls. Rowena regarded her as a 
sort of strange elderly toy: a big 
mama doll with beautiful dresses 
and living in a beautiful place; nice 
but not really real. 

She was glad when she came to 
the building in which she lived; the 
packages were awkward to carry 
and her arms were tired. When she 
was halfway up the third flight of 
stairs, sighing and enduring, a door 
on the landing above flew open and 
Leonard was there to meet her. 

“Hi, Mommy!” 

“Hello, honey!” 

“What’s all those?” 

“Tt’s presents from Mrs. Presbry. 
One for you, too.” 

“Hot dog! Which one?” 

“Now never mind. Tomorrow 
you'll know!” 

Mary Presbry (when she consid- 
ered him) imagined that Leonard 
would be rather a tall mature Negro 
boy; Rowena had told her ‘“He’s 
smart!” But actually Leonard was 
small for his age, looking no more 
than eight or nine and weighing 
only sixty-five pounds. His skin was 
lighter than his mother’s, his head 
was well-shaped, and his eyes be- 
tween fantastically curled lashes had 
great brilliance and appeal, as 
though shining through a glaze of 
unshed tears. 

His beauty was a perpetual sur- 
prise and blandishment to Rowena. 

“You get a good lunch today, 
honey?” 

“Tabby fixed it.” 

“Yes, I told her please.” 


A GIFT OF LIGHT ) 


“Look, Mommy, I did the tree.” 

“Honey, it’s so pretty!” 

They stood in the doorway look- 
ing at the small tree on the table, all 
hung with Santa Claus beard and 
red and blue bubbles. 

The flashlight was the best thing. 
He took it into the closet and closed 
the door and tried the different 
lights and they all worked. He held 
it in his hand when he ate breakfast 
and kept it at his side when he lay 
on the floor reading the comics that 
Tabby had given him. Now and 
then when he felt impelled to take 
part in the action of the comic he 
used the flashlight as a gun. “Keep 
your hands up, brother,” he mur- 
mured. “Don’t give me none of 
that, see, or Ill drill you.” 

“Oh those comics!” said Rowena, 
stepping across him. “Oh that 
trash!” 

But Leonard did not hear her. 

“You got it coming to you, 
mug,” he said, and killed another 
victim before turning the page. 
That night after supper Rowena set 
up the ironing board and he took 
his flashlight down to the street to 
show it off. 

“You be in by nine o’clock, 
hear?” called Rowena from the 
landing, above all his racketing 
descent. 

But it was lonesome in the street; 
no kids were out. He stood on the 
stoop looking at the passing shad- 
owy adults, at the windows with 
trees in them and the ones with 
wreaths. It was a fine night and 
the stars in the sky seemed to 
tremble and turn as though they 
were hung on threads and the air 
was moving them gently like 
Christmas tree ornaments. 


Leonard went down the steps 
slowly, switching the beam of light 
first green, then red, rarely plain 
white, along the steps and palings. 
He sat down on the bottom step, 
which was cold, and waited for 
something to take place. 

Two boys came along the street; 
old, big boys, maybe thirteen, 
maybe more. They were pushing 
each other and tripping each other 
and now and then they would stop 
on their way and wrestle a little. 
The life that was in them both 
seemed to toss them about roughly 
like small boats on choppy seas. 
Their voices were betwixt and be- 
tween, a creak and a squawk. Leon- 
ard admired and feared them and 
stayrd where he was without mov- 
ing, hoping not to be seen; but in 
the next moment the bigger boy— 
very big he was—pushed the less 
big one right across the pavement 
and against Leonard. 

“Watch it, kid, look out where 
you’re going,” said the boy who had 
knocked into him, unreasonably. 
Leonard said nothing. 

“What you doing hiding out here 
in the dark?” said the biggest boy, 
coming over. 

“T ain’ doing nothing,” Leonard 
said. 

“He ain’t doing nothing, Satch,” 
said the other one. “Come on, we 
gotta scram.” 

For reasons contradictory, and 
unknown to himself, Leonard sud- 
denly turned on the flashlight: first 
green, then red. 

“Hey, look, Satch, he 
light!” 

The biggest boy turned back. 
“Lemme see that light, kid.” 

He looked big, wolfish—he was 


got a 
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smiling. He held out a big strong 
hand. 

“No, I don’t want to,” Leonard 
said. He got up and began moving 
backwards up the steps. 

“You lemme looka that light you 
know what’s good for you.” As 
Satch spoke he was still grinning. 

“No, listen—hey, I got an idea,” 
the other one said, and he pulled 
Satch against him and whispered 
something. 

“Ye-ah,” said Satch, like a tough 
guy in the movies, drawing the 
sword out long and knowing, on a 
declining note. “Listen, kid, how 
old are you?” 

**Teven,” said Leonard, still in- 
clining up the steps. 

“You sure runty for your age, 
ain’t you?” 

““He’s no ’leven!” 
one. 

“T am so,” said Leonard. “I was 
too ‘leven, last October tenth.” 

“You sure runty.” 

“Okay, okay, you lea’ me alone,” 
said Leonard who had now reached 
the top step and had his hand on 
the doorknob. 

“No, listen, kid, we need a runty 
guy. We need a light, too. Listen, 
you got guts?” 

“Sure I got guts,” said Leonard, 
still with his hand on the knob but 
not turning it. 

“You know how to keep your 
mouth shut?” 

“Sure I know how to keep my 
mouth shut,” said Leonard, who be- 
lieved this to be true. 

“You want to help us play a joke 
on some folks?” 

“Naw, I don’t know,” Leonard 
said. “I got to go home.” 

“He say he had guts?” said the 


said the other 


other one. 

This’ll be a laugh, kid. It’s for a 
gag,” Satch said. “We'll give you 
something — something good — if 
you'll help us.” 

“What you going to give me?” 

“You'll see, kid. It’s—” 

“It’s money,” said the other one. 
“It’s dough.” 

“But maybe he ain’t got the 
guts,” said Satch. 

“T got the guts,” said Leonard, 
and he came down the steps. 

Once, when they were walking 
along the block, he turned and 
looked back at the windows of the 
house where he lived and saw the 
Christmas lights in his mother’s 
kitchen, and for a second he felt 
sad and scared and out of reach. But 
in a few minutes he was all right 
again, and after a while he felt fine. 
He was proud of being with these 
two big boys; he walked between 
them turning the flashlight off and 
on and boasting. Though the night 
was cold he did not button up his 
mackinaw; he let it flap, and he 
left the earlaps of his cap turned 
up, as if any effort on his part 
towards order or protection would 
have been a confession of weakness. 
Besides, his companions were not as 
warmly dressed as he. Their wrists 
stuck out of ravelled sleeves, their 
pants were torn and soiled, and 
their shoes scuffed. Leonard was a 
little annoyed by his own warm 
neat clothes. 

“Where we going?” he said, when 
they came to the park. “How far 
off?” 

*““Not far off,’’ Satch said. 
“Pretty close.” 

The park was all dark and rest- 
less and murmuring with night: it 
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was an area of mystery, now, where 
not all the wild beasts were locked 
in cages. Leonard felt worried again. 

“I got to get home pretty soon. 
I told—my father,” he lied. Respect 
for a promise to one’s mother would 
have sounded silly. 

“What’s the matter with you 
anyway?” said the other one. “He 
said it won’t be long now. You 
heard him.” 

After a while they turned away 
from the windy avenue and walked 
several blocks east. On this street 
there were private houses, and tall 
apartment buildings, each with a 
long wealthy awning out in front, 
and glassed doorways which re- 


vealed a splendor of marble, carpet- 
ing, and fireplaces where nothing 


burned. Within these lighted lob- 


bies, or bursting from them whis- 


tling like starlings, were the door- 
men whose coats and buttons were 
as uncompromising as those of the 
police. Satch and the other one and 
Leonard blew past them like the 
park’s old leaves. 

Christmas trees were evet ywhere: 
high up in windows, low down in 
doorways, and some of the private 
houses even had them outside on 
their front steps. Now and then 
there was a private house with no 
Christmas tree, no lights at all, and 
it was in front of one of these that 
Satch halted, looking to and fro 
along the street, before he ducked 
down the area steps. 

“This is the one. Get down here 
quick, get down quick and shut up 
now—keep still.” 

The areaway was a narrow rec- 
tangle into which looked a barred 
window, and a cave-shaped door- 
way under the steps with an iron 


gate in front of it. Above the iron 
gate there was a space; a very little 
space. 

“Think you can squeeze through 
that, kid?” Satch said. 

“T don’t want to,” Leonard said. 
“T have to go home now. Honest. I 
have to.” 

“You get up there and shut up or 
you'll never go home no more,” 
Satch said. He had cold big hands. 
With them he was holding onto 
Leonard’s wrists, and in what he 
said there was the force of true 
meaning. 

“What you want me to do?” 

“We'll boost you up. You’re 
runty enough to make it. Then 
open the gate from inside and let 
us in.” 

“Then can I go home?” 

“And go squealin’? Naw, you 
stay with us. We need your light.” 

“What folks’s house is this?” said 
Leonard. 

“Keep your nose out of what 
folks’s house it is. We know some- 
one works here; we know about 
this house.” 

“Tt’s for a gag like we told you,” 
said the other one. 

Leonard no longer believed him. 
He had never really believed him. 
He asked no more questions and 
began to clamber up the iron grille, 
their boosting hands behind him. It 
was a tight squeeze at the top; it 
ripped a button off his mackinaw, 
but in a moment he was through 
and had dropped into the little en- 
closure beyond. He turned the 
catch and opened the gate. The boys 
came in and closed it behind them. 
Satch took something out of his 
pocket. 

“Shut up,” he whispered. Close 
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above them on the pavement foot- 
steps passed: the ringing, even 
footsteps of an unsuspecting man. 
They sounded very lonely, yet very 
safe, walking away and away. 

“Turn your flash on, kid. No— 
so it shows up the lock like this, see? 
Now hold it steady and keep your 
hand on the side of it, see2—so the 
light don’t shine out.” 

It was a little piece of celluloid 
he had. A little thin piece. He slid it 
into the crack of the door beside 
the lock and moved it; the catch of 
the lock moved, it was willing to 
surrender, but the door would not 
give up. 

“Goddam thing’s got a bolt,” 
Satch said. But nothing was going 
to stop him now. He seized the 
flashlight from Leonard and with 
its butt end smashed the pane of 
glass nearest the lock. The many icy 
sounds of shattering and falling 
glass were sharp as pain. They stood 
there, waiting for the noise to have 
its consequence. But nothing hap- 
pened. Finally Satch put his hand 
through the ragged aperture, found 
the bolt, and the door swung open 
and they were in the house. 

He turned the light off and they 
stood there, listening to the great 
stillness of the house and smelling 
its unfamiliar smell. After a while 
they began to creep forward. Satch 
still had the light and from time to 
time he turned it on: long enough 
to see the hall and the stairs before 
them, but mostly they moved in the 
dark. 

“T don’t think it’s nobody home,” 
he said. “But we got to take it 
easy.” 

Behind them, through the broken 
door, a cold little brooklet of air 


streamed into the deep warm house. 

“Stick close to us, you,” the other 
one hissed at Leonard, but Leonard 
was right at his heels. Their steps 
made no sound, for the carpet was 
deep and thick. When Satch struck 
his foot against a piece of furniture, 
when the first stair creaked, they 
froze together, the three of them, 
and their heartbeats were like the 
feet of fugitives pounding through 
forests. Leonard felt sick at his 
stomach and the tears kept gather- 
ing against his eyes. 

On the next floor they grew 
bolder: Satch turned on the flash- 
light and a room came into life. 
There was a piano, and there were 
big chairs and many tables with 
little things on them. All the mute 
objects in the dusky room seemed to 
Leonard to be staring and dis- 
approving like old people who have 
been startled out of sleep by the 
noise of children. When it was dark 
again he had a feeling that all the 
furniture would become active; 
that it would come after them 
silently, rocking and lumbering. He 
did not want to be last and pushed 
ahead between Satch and the other 
one, but the other one snatched him 
back by the collar. 

“Stay where you belong!” 

Satch seemed to know where he 
was going. In the blackness they 
crawled up another mossy, softly 
creaking stairway. The closed air 
had a smell of sweetness and idle- 
ness, and in the big boys a certain 
excitement now began to have its 
effect. There was whispering be- 
tween them and a lessening of 
caution. 

Leonard followed them from the 
landing into a room at the front of 
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the house. There the blinds were 
slitted with faint light from the 
street; Satch went and closed them 
and the other one softly shut the 
door and said “Now!” Leonard 
could hear his hand exploring the 
wall, and then the room sprang into 
light. 

A great pink place it was. There 
were silk coverlets on the beds; the 
rug had flowers woven into it, and 
the windows were dressed up like 
rich ladies in party dresses, and 
there were looking-glasses every- 
where. Leonard’s interest edged his 
fear a little to one side. He put out 
his forefinger to stroke the satin 
coverlet and drew a deep snuffling 
breath to fill his lungs with the 
room’s itching-sweet smell of per- 
fume. Dazed with warmth and 


softness he stood still, snuffling and 


gaping, but the other two were not 
wasting time by staring; they were 
quiet and businesslike and busy. 
And now Leonard saw (he had 
always guessed) what was going on, 
and he was afraid again. Satch and 
the other one were pulling out the 
bureau drawers and opening the 
little boxes and stuffing things into 
their pockets. The other one found 
a big handbag with money in it, and 
hanging out of Satch’s back pants 
pocket there was the loop of a 
necklace. They opened the cup- 
board doors and tore down the 
many dresses on their hangers and 
pulled the shoes out of the shoe 
bags, and the hats out of the hat 
boxes, and Satch tried on one of the 
hats and they snorted with laugh- 
ing. They seemed to be crackling 
like fire with excitement and tri- 
umph and rage, and then they went 
into the adjoining room and Leon- 


ard could hear them in there, stir- 
ring and whispering and thumping 
and trying not to laugh. He was 
left alone in all the rosy dishevel- 
ment, but he could not run away; 
his feet were rooted to the flowered 
carpet and he did not care if he was 
crying or not. 

When they came back they went 
over the room once more, ransack- 
ing every corner to make certain 
that nothing had been overlooked. 

After a while the other one said: 
“Come on, let’s get out.” Then he 
said it again. “Come on, come on, 
we got it now. Come on—scram.” 
But something had got into Satch; 
he was wild, pulling the covers off 
the beds, tossing the pillows on the 
floor, jerking the bureau drawers 
out of their cases and dumping 
them upside down. 

“Tl fix ’em,” he was muttering. 
“This’ll fix em! They think they 
got it, they think they goina keep 
it, Pll show ’em!” 

He tipped over the perfume bot- 
tles on the dressing table, and seiz- 
ing a lipstick that was there he 
wrote a word big on the wall. Leon- 
ard knew that word. It was a bad 
word. 

“Cut it out, Satch; you screwy?” 
said the other one. ““We got it now, 
ain’t we? Come on now, Satch, 
listen—come on.” 

All at once above the sounds of 
whispered argument and muffled 
tears, there was another that was 
not of their making, a door open- 
ing, footsteps, overhead somewhere. 

For one icy moment they saw 
each other’s faces, and then they 
were out of the room, noisy, reck- 
less, falling down the stairs, Leon- 
ard last, as usual. 
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Above them a voice yelled, the 
deep hall glared with light, and the 
stairs at the top of the house began 
to thunder and quake. The boys’ 
flight downward was an_ endless 
dreamlike progress, for while their 
heads and bodies were thin and 
effortless as air, their feet had 
turned to logs and stones. 

Leonard, being last, was the only 
one to see the man. He dared to 
turn once, and there, starting from 
the landing above him, was the big 
man that he would never forget; 
the big man in blue pajamas with 
his grey hair sleep-dishevelled, and 
his mouth open shouting, and _ his 
fist raised to strike or to kill... 

Satch got to the door first and 
yanked it open and flung open the 
gate beyond. The cold night gave 
them speed, though behind them 
the man still came, barefoot and 
yelling. One or two who were pass- 
ing stopped and stared, all initia- 
tive wiped from their faces, and an 
apartment house doorman came out 
under his awning, blowing a whis- 
tle for the cops. But Satch and 
Leonard and the other one were too 
young and light and scared to be 
caught. They skipped across the 
avenue between the hooting cars 
and lost themselves in the park. 
There they crouched their way 
through thickets and under bridges. 
It was wild and windy; among toss- 
ing branches the street lights 
danced and disappeared. There were 
dark shadows and people moving 
like shadows, and all around the 
rectangle of wilderness and dingy 
woods the city lay in a great frame 
of light. 

Leonard stumbled after the big 
boys. His recent tears turned cold 
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and dried against his cheeks and 
his breathing came easier. He wiped 
his nose on the cuff of his macki- 
naw and asked a question. 

“Where we going now?” 

They had half forgotten him. 
Satch turned on him. “Beat it now, 
small fry, get out.” 

“Gimme my light then.” 

“Forget your light. Scram, I 
said.” 

“You gimme my light.” 

It was surprising that the other 
one came to his defense. ““Aw, go on 
give the kid his light. Hadn’t been 
for him we never could of done it.” 

“T ain’t got the light,” Satch said. 

“You ain’t got it!” 

“T lef’ it in the house. Must have. 
I ain’t got it now.” 

“You big dumb jerk,” Leonard 
said, his voice quavering with mis- 
ery and outrage. 

Great weariness caught up with 
him. Whether the flashlight was 
still in the house they had left, or in 
the big raw hand of some cop, or, 
as he suspected, safely hidden in one 
of Satch’s pockets he, at least, had 
lost it. All he had instead was the 
grey-haired man chasing him down- 
stairs forever. He turned his back 
on the two big boys and started to 
go away. 

“Hold it, small fry,” Satch said. 
He came after him and took hold of 
his arm. “We’re going to give you 
your cut, you did okay.” He put a 
bill in Leonard’s chilly unenthusi- 
astic hand. “If they ask questions 
when you spend it, tell ’em your 
auntie gave it to you for Christmas. 
Watch it going home, don’t stay on 
no paths, keep to the bushes and 
watch it when you come out of the 
park.” 
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“Okay,” Leonard said sadly, put- 
ting the bill in his pocket. 

Satch’s loose hold on his arm 
tightened suddenly. His face, with 
its dark wild eyes and the grin 
which was merry only to himself, 
came close to Leonard’s. 

“And if you let on what we done, 
if you even say you ever saw us, 
see, we'll come after you; we know 
where you live, and if you squeal—” 

“Tain goina squeal,” Leonard 
said. 

“and if you squeal we'll come 
up the stairs and we'll tie you up 
and pull out your eyelashes and pull 
out the hairs in your eyebrows and 
we'll pin your ears to your head 
with safety pins—” 

“You le’ go me!” cried Leonard, 
and with a last prayer flung at 
whoever it was in Heaven—there 
was surely someone — whose only 
concern was Leonard, he tore him- 
self free and began to run. 

He could hear Satch laughing, 
and the other one said: “Aw, leave 
him go,” and nobody chased him 
but he kept on running anyway. 

It took him a long time to get 
out of the park; once, behind him, 
he heard a police whistle, feet run- 
ning and voices, and he hid for a 
while between a rock and a tree. He 
did not know if the cops had 
caught up with Satch and the other 
one. He felt cold and tired and 
wished to be at home. 

When he emerged at 110th Street 
he met with no trouble, though he 
had expected it, and he began the 
long walk home filled with appre- 
hension. When he got home—if he 
ever did—he would tell his mother 
what had happened. She would 
know what to do: whether to send 


him to jail or to forgive him. He 
sighed deeply and put his cold 
hands into his pockets where one of 
them closed in a guilty reflex on the 
bill. Trouble, trouble, trouble—all 
for just one buck: the flashlight was 
worth more. 

At first every footstep that he 
heard was the step of pursuit, and 
every glance that fell upon him was 
the glance of an accuser. He was all 
a prickle and sweat of guilt and 
fright, but as the long blocks were 
traveled and home drew nearer, he 
began to relax. Two blocks from 
his own street he was able to pause 
under the quavering marquee lights 
of the Colonial Palace movie theatre 
and look furtively at the bill in his 
pocket. 

He could feel his heart open and 
shut. In his hand, where he had ex- 
pected to see a dollar, he found a 
ten dollar bill. Satch had given him 
ten dollars. 

Never before had he held this much 
money in his own hand; with the 
event a whole new range of achieve- 
ment was revealed to him. He could 
have another flashlight, he could 
have one hundred comics. He could 
buy a dog or take a ride in an air- 
plane, or get a present for his 
mother and a suit with long pants 
for himself. The choices were infi- 
nite, but beneath their dazzle he 
was able to make a plan. . . He 
would tell his mother that some big 
boys, strangers, had taken the light 
—it was true, it was true—but he 
would not tell her anything else; he 
would not speak of the ten dollars. 
Or perhaps, later, he could say that 
he had found it. 

He turned in at his street carried 
on new current. It was suddenly 
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necessary to skip, to jump over the 
cracks and hop on one foot... . 
Smart people didn’t have to stay poor. 
Many blocks to the south, Mary 
Presbry turned over in bed and 
looked at her clock; it was still too 
early to tell whether or not this was 
going to be a good night. She felt 
hopeful, lonesome and trustful, and 
yawned loudly, like a child, in the 
darkness. A faint warmth of satis- 
faction came to her as she thought 
of the day just past and of the 
Christmas pleasure she had given to 
all those whose lives touched hers. 
In Rowena’s kitchen the metallic 
bird-walk of the clock was begin- 
ning to be alarming; it was march- 
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ing too fast towards a late hour. She 
put down her iron and listened, and 
then she went and opened the win- 
dow, leaning far out and looking 
down into the street. There she saw 
Leonard hopping along the pave- 
ment with his mackinaw flapping 
and his hands in his pockets. Know- 
ing him, she was surprised that he 
was not showing off the flashlight. 
Probably he had broken it already. 
Her anxiety gave way to relieved 
exasperation as she drew her head in 
and banged the window down. 
Kids! she thought. You give them a 
present they’re crazy about and 
first thing they do they always 
break it. 


Dylan—An Anthology 


ROBERT DONALD SPECTOR 


Whatever the force that through 
the green fuse drove, 


The flower is dead. 
And sleep’s fellow 


hides the light 


where no sun shines. 


Gone is the prince of the apple towns, 
Not gentle into that good night, 

But with a roar defiant 

of Death’s dominion. 


The singer, in his craft or sullen art, 
Makes no new songs. 

But over Sir John’s Hill, 

Though the blood runs cold, 

The ramrod sighs, 

And spinning discs record 

the melody of spindrift pages. 


i a) 


Lindsay and the Blood of the Lamb 


HAROLD OREL 


HE art critic of the Chicago 
Tribune knew what she 
wanted to look for when she 
became the editor of a new maga- 
zine. In the early autumn of 1912, 
reading a magazine article by an 
unknown poet, she thought she had 
found it: the article spoke of some 
“rhymes.” She wrote to the poet, 
asking if she might see them. The 
response was unexpected. The poet, 
“blond-haired, blue-eyed,  beetle- 
browed; tramp, prohibitionist, cam- 
paigner for beauty,’ sent her a 
poem he had composed while hitch- 
hiking across the country; later, he 
came to her office to recite it aloud; 
and by the time the poem appeared, 
in the New Year of 1913, Miss Har- 
riet Monroe knew that something 
special had taken place in the pages 
of her magazine Poetry. 

How special? The answer is a 
matter of literary history. “General 
William Booth Enters into Heaven” 
helped to establish the reputation of 
both Poetry and its author, defi- 
nitely launched the New Poetry 
Movement. It appeared at a time 
when Whitman had been dead for 
more than twenty years; when 
Stoddard, Aldrich, and Stedman 
held the forts; when even James 
Whitcomb Riley, an invalid, had 
ceased to be a “promising” poet; 
when vers libre, symbolism, and 
Dadaism stirred up eddies primarily 
in the Old World; and when Wil- 
liam Vaughn Moody and Edwin 


1Harriet Monroe, Poets and Their Art (New York: 
Macmillan, 1926), p. 23. 


Markham seemed like major poets. 
As Edgar Lee Masters points out in 
his sensitive biography of Lindsay, 
Edwin Arlington Robinson’s repu- 
tation was confined largely to New 
York, and the poet had turned to 
the writing of prose plays. Robert 
Frost was establishing his reputation 
in England. Carl Sandburg had not 
yet published his first book. 

Today, more than forty years 
after the event, literary fashions 
have changed several times. The un- 
even qualities in Lindsay’s poems 
are notorious. A few anthology 
pieces and a collection of phono- 
graph records that can still astonish 
the listener despite their scratchiness 
may suffice for some readers. But 
the tremendous excitement which 
Lindsay’s first successful poem gen- 
erated is more than a matter of 
dates. “General William Booth 
Enters into Heaven” still commands 
respect. This essay, then, attempts 
to remind us of a moment when the 
nation was young, when it listened 
to a bard who unashamedly called 
himself a bard; and to suggest rea- 
sons why William Dean Howells, 
among others, found his heart leap- 
ing as he read the poem. 

Vachel Lindsay, like Walt Whit- 
man, rooted his visions in the world 
he had experienced. In some ways, 
as a vagabond across the face of the 
land, he saw more of the nation 
than Whitman did. The mystical 
language of a seer should not dis- 
tract the reader from the fact that 
“General William Booth Enters into 
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Heaven” emerged from a vortex of 
real events. Lindsay had slept in the 
Salvation Army quarters of Atlanta, 
Georgia, and Newark, New Jersey, 
among other cities, and he consid- 
ered himself a member of “the 
submerged tenth of the population” 
that General Booth was trying to 
save. The news that the founder of 
the Army had gone blind came as a 
severe shock to him. The great 
leader who saved “those so low there 
were none lower,” the “most notori- 
ously degraded, those given up by 
policeman, physician, preacher and 
charity worker,’” wrote an account 
of his life, reminiscent in some of its 
details of the life of St. Francis. 
Lindsay, with the utmost serious- 
ness, turned that autobiographical 
account into poetry as best he 
might, and for the rest of his life 
resented the inquiries of people as to 
whether he had intended to ridicule 
the General or the Salvation Army. 
He had nothing but profound re- 
spect for the memory of William 
Booth. 

Marianne Moore, who respected 
Lindsay’s preoccupation with hu- 
manitarianism at the same time that 
she deplored his lack of aesthetic 
rigor, praised the “fine courage that 
enables a writer to let himself loose 
in the religious revival sense of the 
term at the risk of being thought an 
unintentional clown.” Lindsay, 
however, would have considered 
Booth’s courage greater than_ his 
own. The Salvation Army was a 
scandal to respectable religion from 
the day it began, and Shaw’s Major 

2Vachel Lindsay, “Adventures While Singing These 
Songs,” Collected Poems (New York: 
1926), p. 22. 


8Marianne Moore, “An Eagle in the Ring,” Dial, 
LXXV (November, 1923), 498. 
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Barbara reflects some of the dismay 
that “solid citizens” felt when the 
bass drums began to beat; when 


The banjos rattled and the tambourines 
Jing-jing-jingled in the hands of Queens. 


Nevertheless, Lindsay wrote his 
poem from an evangelist’s point of 
view, and developed his own sense 
of mission in order to explain the 
Army’s purpose.* His poem speaks 
in the accents of one who is con- 
vinced. 

Edgar Lee Masters believes that 
the poet identifies himself com- 
pletely with his subject matter: 


A glance at the Booth poem will show 
how subtly and intimately its quantities and 
accents voice the vigorous psychology of 
Lindsay, how they communicate the intona- 
tions of his speech and his laugh, his cries 
of rejoicing, his modulated reverences; how 
they pulse and rise and fall with the very 
breath of the man as he breathed in the 
flesh; how they express his physical and, 
what is more a matter of genius, his spiritual 
diaphragm. He spoke loudly and laughed 
loudly; he walked firmly, planting his first 
step down with the emphasis of spasmodi- 
cally released energy. The Booth poem is 
written so.° 


The “spasmodically released energy” 
flashes in the opening line, 


Booth led boldly with his big bass drum, 


a line that Masters identifies as a 
“molossus,” that is, three long syl- 
lables that walk “firmly” across the 
page. The allusion, as Austin War- 
ren demonstrates in his perceptive 
essay, is irrelevantly classical.° The 


4Herbert S. Gorman believes that Lindsay’s evan- 
gelism is “simple” and lacks self-consciousness. See his 
article, “Vachel Lindsay: Evangelist of Poetry,” 
North American Review, CCXIX (January, 1924), 
124. 

5Edgar Lee Masters, Vachel Lindsay (New York: 
Scribner’s, 1935), pp. 290-291. 

SAustin Warren, “The Case of Vachel Lindsay,” 
Accent VI (Summer, 1946), 230-239. 
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most important source of _ the 
poem’s rhythm is given by Lindsay 
himself, who claims that the poem 
is set “‘to the tune that is not a tune, 
but a speech, a refrain used most 
frequently in the meetings of the 
Army on any public square to this 
day.” Other close analogues and in- 
fluences are identified by Warren: 
the dipodic movement which begins 
with Kipling’s Barrack-Room Bal- 
lads, and is represented in English 
poetry before 1920 by Alfred 
Noyes, John Masefield, and G. K. 
Chesterton; the political oratory of 
men like Bryan and the ecclesiastical 
oratory of the evangelists; the elo- 
cution and the declamation of 
Hiram College; and the simpler 
forms of song, chant, and _ in- 
tonation. 

The conviction of the poem is 
Lindsay’s own, however, and it 
never flags. The mid-continental 
scene that Lindsay imagines in 
Heaven, as Jesus comes “from out 
the court-house door” and the “un- 
washed legions” parade “round and 
round the mighty  court-house 
square,” appropriately conveys the 
sense of an excited preacher. All 
shall be saved. The bull-necked con- 
victs are here to be set free. The 
drabs and vixens will, in a flash, be 
made whole. The time has come for 
miracles. 


Then, in an instant all that blear review 

Marched on spotless, clad in raiment new. 

The lame were straightened, withered limbs 
uncurled 

And blind eyes opened on a new, sweet 
world, 


With the “blare, blare, blare” of 
trumpets a new, better life emerges; 
Lindsay, p. 22. 


yet old patterns of individualism do 
not completely die. (An evangelist 
with a sense of humor is not a 
fanatic.) Even in Heaven the noise 
of the redeemed can play havoc 
with the angel-choir. 

The poem’s magnificent evoca- 
tion of sights and sounds reminds us 
of certain modern cinematic ef- 
fects; indeed, Lindsay anticipated 
them in his later book about the 
motion pictures. Within a relatively 
brief space, a startlingly crowded 
pageant unfolds. Lindsay controls 
his details, knowing all the time 
what he wants to do with his gigan- 
tic cast of characters: the lepers, the 
“lurching bravos,” the “drabs from 
the alleyways and drug fiends pale,” 
the “vermin-eaten saints with moldy 
breath,” the “unwashed legions with 
the ways of Death.” They 
their way to redemption. 

Oddly omitted in practically all 
discussions of this poem is a con- 
sideration of Lindsay’s compassion, 
his earnest, sincere, bowel-wrench- 
ing pity for the poor, the ugly, the 
underprivileged of the world. The 
scorings for musical instruments 
catch our attention immediately,” 
but the author’s love for mankind is 
the most salient aspect of the poem. 
Dostoevski speaks of this kind of 
love, and English poetry is haunted 
by the voice of Blake, but Ameri- 
can poetry generally tends to avoid 
it, and the proletarian poetry of the 
1930’s that seeks to embrace it is 
both mawkish and unconvincing. 
Lindsay’s tone or attitude toward 


are on 


8Edward Davidson stresses the oral element in all of 
Lindsay’s work (as Lindsay was apt to do while 
preaching the doctrine of the Higher Vaudeville). See 
Davidson’s essay, “Nicholas Vachel Lindsay,” 
temporary American Authors, ed. by J. 
(New York: Henry Holt, 1928), p. 210. 
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his subject matter is singularly con- 
vincing. It renders credible the tear- 
ful joy of the moment of confron- 
tation (which, as Lindsay notes, 
should be “‘reverently sung,” with- 
out instruments) : 


And when Booth halted by the curb for 
prayer 

He saw his Master thro’ the flag-filled air. 

Christ came gently with a robe and crown 

For Booth the soldier, while the throng knelt 
down. 

He saw King Jesus. They were face to face, 

And he knelt a-weeping in that holy place. 

Are you washed in the blood of the Lamb? 


The poet, convinced by the truth of 
his vision, weeps also. 

Conrad Aiken, who waspishly 
pronounced an epitaph for Vachel 
Lindsay as early as 1919, detested 
the poem as “one of the most curi- 
ously over-estimated of contempo- 
rary poems,” and predicted that its 
very topicality, as well as its “too 
jingling use of rhyme and rhythm,” 
would destine it to a short life. The 
judgment is too severe; not many 
will agree that the poem is “thin 
and trivial.” 

But Lindsay’s neglect in our time 
will send us to other reasons; when 
Aiken’s reason proves untenable, we 
still want to know why the author 
of a poem like this should be read 
less and less often. Babette Deutsch 
thinks that Lindsay could never 
make up his mind whether to re- 
form the world or to delight in pure 
art, and adds that “the struggle in- 
validates most of his poems, includ- 
ing the one that first brought him 
recognition.” She implies strongly 
that Lindsay should have made up 


%Conrad Aiken, Scepticisms: Notes on Contempo- 
rary Poetry (New York: Knopf, 1919), p. 156. 

10Babette Deutsch, Poetry in Our Time (New 
York: Henry Holt, 1952), p. 44. 
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his mind, once and for all, that 
poetry “is first and last for the 
inner ear” (his own phrase), or for 
public declamation. 

The final answer, of course, must 
lay some blame at the door of a poet 
who never learned how to evaluate 
shrewdly enough his cartoons, his 
private symbols, his grandiose 
schemes, or his individual poems. 
His suicide, too, is the last of a 
series of mistaken judgments: he 
could not assess the status of his 
own reputation. 

But the personal responsibility of 
a poet should not be used to explain 
too much. Tides of favor shift. The 
joyous cry of Harriet Monroe, when 
she greeted the “young Illinois trou- 
badour” who brought “from Lin- 
coln’s city an authentic strain of the 
lyric message of this newer world” 
no longer reverberates because of 
conditions largely external to Lind- 
say’s poetic talent. The nation, and 
the world, have changed. We are no 
longer confident of meeting King 
Jesus and seeing “Kings and Princes 
by the Lamb set free.” 

During the 1920’s the possibility 
of easy affirmation died slowly; but 
die it did. H. L. Mencken cam- 
paigned against Bryanism, the in- 
tellectual sneered at the village, the 
local patriot seemed like a bumpkin, 
the manners of the small commu- 
nity became old-fashioned. Carl 
Van Doren reminds us that both 
Edgar Lee Masters and Vachel Lind- 
say deliberately returned to Greek 
models, but the ironical epigram of 
the former turned out to be more 
appropriate to the temper of the 


UHarriet Monroe, “Introduction,” The Congo and 
Other Poems by Vachel Lindsay (New York: Mac- 
millan, 1933), p. v. 
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decade than did the chanted lyric of 
the latter. Only the voice of irony 
could cut through the confusion.” 

The disillusionment following the 
Great War swept away Lindsay’s 
power, so that the Bard became 
comparable to the American heroes 
of the past whom he celebrated, a 
figure who belonged to the past 
even before he had ceased to live in 
the present. Before the decade 
ended, Alfred Kreymborg sadly 
noted, “ “The heart has gone out of 
the thing.’ And the child-heart most 
of all.”’* Nor have the events of the 
last twenty-five years—the Depres- 
sion, the barbarities of a Second 
Great War, the Korean War, and 
the readjustment to a world of con- 
tinuing crisis—resurrected the 
child-heart. 

The inspiration which Lindsay 
provided for his contemporaries, 
even so, is compounded of a vision 

12Carl Van Doren, Many Minds 
Knopf, 1926), pp. 162-163. 


13Alfred Kreymborg, Our Singing Strength (New 
York: Coward McCann, 1929), p. 378. 


(New York: 


(the evangelist sees blazing glories 
everywhere), a technique (jazz, the 
sounds of the street, the tricks of 
the platform), and a compassion (I 
love my brother). “General William 
Booth Enters into Heaven” is the 
prolegomenon of the New Poetry, 
but Lindsay is more than a one- 
poem man. When he died, Hazelton 
Spencer, one of his editors, observed 
truly, 


Of all the captains of the New Poetry Move- 
ment he was the real “driver” from first to 
last. Since that group revitalized the whole 
of American letters and gave our poetry the 
second of its great epochs—second chrono- 
logically but by no means second in artistic 
achievement or social significance—his pass- 
ing requires a salute from all who care about 
American art.!* 


We remain deeply in his debt. And 
what his contemporaries learned 
from him, we shall re-learn at a 
later time. 


M4Hazelton Spencer, “The Life and Death of a 
Bard,” The American Mercury, XXV (April, 1932), 
455. 


Little Sea-Boy 


Sue AsBott Boyp 


It was so high a wave 

He gathered to his breast, 
As though he hoped to save 
The whole of it, or wrest 


The beauty from its bloom. 


The ocean gave him room. 


Spendthrift 


HazeL CLEAVER BusH 


HE wanted to give herself a 
S good stretch, as one does after 

a deep sleep, but she didn’t 
dare, for then Ida would know she 
was awake. Ida was always wanting 
to get her into bed these days and, 
for a reason she couldn’t at the 
moment recall, that had a kind of 
horror for her. She’d rather sit 
right here in her chair in back of 
the stove ,all night and take what 
sleep she could get. 

She heard George folding and re- 
folding the paper in his painstaking 
way. “Must be all of two weeks 
since Lucy’s asked for Dad,” he said. 

“One, maybe,” Ida granted him. 
“TI can’t make out whether she 


knows he’s gone or whether she’s 


” 


forgot him. 

“Forgot, most likely. Her mem- 
ory’s going fast.” 

““Maw’s awake,” Dan said sternly. 

She was afraid she gave a little 
jump at that, but she did keep her 
eyes closed. 

“She’s been worse than ever since 
the funeral.” George spoke in the 
rasping voice he used for whis- 
pering. 

That brought her wide awake. 

The funeral? She remembered 
now. She had never seen the church 
so pretty —lots and lots of lilacs 
from the bushes along the west side 
of the house. She had stood on the 
lawn watching Dan cut them. 
“Surely you have enough,” George 
had said. 

“Don’t stop,” she had urged; 
“take every one. Your paw liked 


lilacs.” 

Your paw? Bill’s funeral! She 
felt her mind start to flow out of 
her and struggled to hold it back, 
fighting against the nothingness 
that threatened. In a moment it 
steadied and began to harden again. 
Then came the pain of its stretching 
and stretching itself as it tried to 
get all round the enormous fact of 
Bill dead. She said it to herself, but 
it remained a nightmarish lie. When 
she got herself ready to say, Yes, 
you are the truth, it had gone and 
she could not find it—and it was all 
to do over again. She couldn’t let 
her attention slacken for a moment, 
and her attention fought against 
being held to circling round and 
round so dreadful a knowledge. 

The thing she knew, without 
effort, was Bill alive. She tested her 
memory of his features, his voice, 
his hard, stiffened hands, the smell 
of tobacco and sweat in which he 
walked around, the set strength of 
his mind that made him Bill, and 
made it possible for her to foretell 
his opinions and feelings. It had 
kept him working, too, years after 
he was past work. Just the other 
day, near blind as he was, he had 
taken his scythe to that patch at the 
back where the early grass grew 
rank, and swung it back and forth, 
feebly back and forth, so that the 
tall grass bent under it though not 
a blade was cut. 

And Ida thought she had forgot- 
ten him. Ida was always a great one 
for getting things by the wrong 
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end. It was rather that she remem- 
bered Bill too well to think of him 
as dead. 

There was the morning when she 
had overslept and Ida came in to 
waken her. ““Where’s Paw?” she had 
asked. 

Ida had pulled her long face, 
“Don’t you remember, Lucy? Paw’s 
gone...” 

Another morning she had come 
full awake by herself, and Bill was 
not there. Well, for once he’s got up 
without me noticing, she thought. 
When she saw his smooth pillow, 
she stared at it so hard, trying to 
make sense of it, that she felt fairly 
pulled out of herself. Then at a 
moment her heart became stony 
cold, and she knew. But she hadn’t 
been forced to go on knowing then. 
She could push it aside and get back 
into the warmth of small everyday 
thoughts. 

Now knowing had settled into 
her. Without her willing it things 
came back piece by piece and fitted 
themselves together. She thought of 
them as happening one after an- 
other — before she had been walled 
in tight with one moment, with no 
before or after to anything. She felt 
released but very tired, as if she had 
done a great day’s work. 

“You awake, Lucy?” Ida asked. 

She didn’t answer, and soon Ida 
and George were talking again. 

Dan was the only one who had 
ever called her Maw. With the other 
two it had been Lucy from the 
start. That was all right. They had 
been fifteen and seventeen when 
she came, both taller than she was. 
Besides they had known their own 
mother all those years and Dan had 
not. 


She was glad of that —it made 
him more her child. She knew there 
was a sort of wickedness mixed up 
in the feeling, and for a long time 
she couldn’t untangle it from her 
other feelings about Dan _ that 
seemed natural and right. Later she 
realized it was all part of the whole 
Lottie problem that every so often 
built up and threatened to spoil her 
joy in everything connected with 
their marriage. How could she envy 
a woman lying out in the church- 
yard? she would ask herself over 
and over during those early years. 

She had wanted children of her 
own but none came, though they 
did nothing to prevent their com- 
ing. Sometimes she got herself into 
a mood when she would think it 
was because Bill didn’t want them. 
He’d told her once he had mis- 
givings about step brothers and 
sisters. When she’d be in that mood 
she’d imagine that he willed them 
away for she had come to have an 
irrational belief in the strength of 
his will. She’d even ask herself if it 
was really because he wanted only 
Lottie to be the mother of his chil- 
dren. Yet she knew he loved her—if 
always wanting her by him was 
loving. 

There was the day she had gone 
to stay with Anne Pettit, the day 
Anne’s husband had finally died. 
Someone passing had stopped and 
told her, and she had just picked up 
Dan and gone, without stopping to 
find Bill. She did write him a bit of 
a note, but it had blown off the 
table and he hadn’t noticed it on 
the floor. He’d worked himself into 
a great frenzy, seemingly, before 
George spotted it. Then he’d come 
up to the Pettits and wanted her to 
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come along home at once. Right 
away he saw for himself she 
couldn’t, so he said he’d be back for 
her at five, as they’d all be needing 
their supper at six. It wasn’t that 
he couldn’t have got something for 
himself and the children; it was 
more that he couldn’t bear things to 
be out of the ordinary. In time she 
got the lesson into her bones that 
Bill always had first claim on her. 
Even her occasional need to be al- 
together herself came second. Also 
by then she knew that a peaceful 
marriage meant more than anything 
else to her—or she thought she 
knew. 

Her parents had been wranglers. 
An only child has a hard time reck- 
oning the seriousness of grown-up 
quarrels. She probably took them 
too hard, but they made her world 
terrifying and confused, especially 


as she was often the cause, or at any 


rate the excuse for them. She 
learned the knack of keeping out of 
sight, or if she had to be with them 
of being unnoticeable. When she 
and Bill were first married it was 
like coming alive. She had felt so 
secure that it had seemed there was 
room to kind of step out and be 
herself as well as Bill’s wife. Perhaps 
she had been too anxious to give 
him his way in everything, since it 
did turn out often to be different 
from hers. 

“Tt’s bedtime, Lucy.” She must 
have dropped asleep, for there was 
Ida standing over her, and she 
hadn’t heard her move. 

She looked from one face to an- 
other. “Did Paw go out to the 
barn?” 

“But, Lucy...” 

She stopped listening to Ida and 


began reproaching herself for hav- 
ing let that misery slip out of her 
mind again. She stood up; she took 
pride in being pretty brisk for an 
old lady. 

“Night, Lucy,” George said. 

“Good night, Maw,” Dan said. 
When he was a little boy he would 
have kissed her. She’d often won- 
dered whether it was growing up 
and going into the army, or that 
time she didn’t go to him, that 
stopped him kissing her good night. 

Ida went ahead of her into the 
bedroom and turned on the light. 
“Good night, Lucy,” she said; “have 
a good sleep.” 

The bedroom was cold, and un- 
dressing was such a prolonged tus- 
sle, with clothes that wouldn’t re- 
lease their hold, that she was shaking 
uncontrollably by the time she was 
ready to turn out the light. But she 
stopped to look at the picture 
propped up under it. It was of Bill, 
taken when he still had his hair— 
she couldn’t recollect when. It must 
have been for something special. 
He’d never have a photo taken 
unless there was real need for it. 
The picture gave her no pleasure. 
Even his clothes she didn’t know, 
and he held himself rigid and his 
eyes were empty as two gray stones. 
Ida must have put it there. Once 
Ida had said, “Maybe if we talk 
more about Paw’s being gone, it 
would help Lucy realize it.” 

Dan said, “Best leave Maw alone. 
She'll work it out for herself when 
she’s ready.” 

Well, she didn’t stand out against 
knowing it any longer. Before, it 
was almost as if it was disloyal to 
Bill to settle down to making her- 
self take in that he was dead. 
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She pulled out the light. Perhaps 
if there had been a look of seeing in 
his eyes she would have left it on— 
for company for herself, and, in a 
senseless way, for him too. As she 
got into the cold bed the bleak 
thought settled into her mind that 
he would never again be Bill in the 
flesh, his bulky, warm body making 
her feel secure, and rested, and 
sleepy. 

After a long time a little warmth 
crept into her, the oppressive dreari- 
ness began to lift, and she found 
herself vaguely aware of a loosening 
of the bond between them, an abil- 
ity to think of herself as separate. 
It wasn’t that her love was less, nor 
her gratitude for his steadfastness. 
They seemed even clearer and 


greater, for this sensation of stand- 
ing alone. But his will living in her 


mind and directing her life had 
loosened its hold. As she lay think- 
ing about that, there came an un- 
familiar stirring in her, something 
all her own—not sifted through her 
consciousness of Bill. It thrust itself 
up timidly yet with the strength of 
a living thing at the very core and 
center of herself. It was a part of 
her which was inside the part that 
had lived with Bill and had tried to 
please him in everything, and inside 
the part that had lived with her 
parents—loving them fearfully, and 
placating them always. For she had 
never crossed them, and there had 
been very few times when she had 
crossed Bill. He was too set to 
be crossed. The few times when 
she had resisted him had _ been 
about Dan: about his always having 
to wear George’s old clothes, about 
his having a baseball uniform, a 
second-hand bicycle, later about his 


learning to drive the car. The fierce 
strength of her stubbornness, which 
she tried to hide from him, had 
taken her by surprise. 

Only once she had failed. It was 
the time that mattered most. The 
other things were trivial, would 
have settled themselves — but with 
this, it was then or never. The sense 
of failure had grown instead of 
dwindled in her mind. There are 
always some things a person should 
not give in about, and a woman 
should recognize them when she 
meets them. She had been weak. 
Perhaps in a practical way Bill 
was right. Dan had come home 
well. He was out there in the 
kitchen now reading his book. 
Bill had said to her over and 
over, “They will do everything for 
him that can be done.” And they 
had. His artificial leg was so good 
that often she didn’t know which it 
was without thinking. 

But that letter from the military 
hospital could still wring anguish 
from her whenever she recalled it: 
her child — mutilated. She felt the 
pain of it in her own body. His cry, 
“I’m bad, Maw—come and see me,” 
could still place him at the point of 
death—and she unable to go to him. 
For he had thought he would die. 
She had thought it, too. 

Bill had kept his head and said, 
“Not likely, and there is nothing 
you can do except upset him so that 
he can’t come back with you.” 

When he was little she had gone 
to him in the night when he cried 
out. Sometimes there were things to 
do; sometimes it was a bad dream 
and all he needed was comfort and 
reassurance. That was what she 
thought she might take him then— 
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her love and the strength of her will 
that he should get better. ““We can’t 
spare you right at harvest,” Bill 
said. Ida was away married then. He 
never said a flat no, to her. It might 
have been easier to cross him if he 
had. Yet Bill had been quick with 
sympathy for sickness that lay 
under his eyes: for the children, for 
the farm animals. He would sit 
beside Dan’s bed, a big apple in his 
hand, patiently scraping out its 
cool, tart-sweet juiciness, spoonful 
by spoonful, when the child was 
feverish. Happenings at a distance 
weren’t quite real to him and were 
out of reach anyway. 

Something else teased her mind, 
confusing the other feelings: maybe 
Bill was almost as sick with need of 
comfort and bolstering up as Dan. 
He was a queer man, so shut up in 
himself, making no friends, even 
with his relatives, even with his own 
sons—bitter sometimes, always 
driven by fears and hard work, 
hardly taking time out to know 
himself, let alone her or anyone else. 

Maybe it was all those things— 
but at moments it appeared almost 
as if it was the money it would take 
that had made him unwilling, 
though she had all that money doing 
nothing in the bank. All those years 
doing nothing. “Doing nothing?” 
Bill said. “Isn’t it growing all the 
time? The great thing is it is there 
when it is-needed.” 

Right from the beginning it had 
been needed, she thought. It was a 
little hoard saved from her years of 
teaching in grade school. She had 
been proud to have it. She had 
thought of it as giving them plea- 
sure, small treats. But it hadn’t 
turned out like that; it was more 


like a dead thing. After the wed- 
ding she had shown Bill her red 
passbook. He had stared at it in un- 
belief. “I never in my life had a 
dollar in the bank,” he said. “I 
bought the place with a mortgage, 
. everything . . 


stocked it. . 
credit.” 

She had wanted to use some of 
her money to fix up the house a 
little, to change something, so it 
wouldn’t be, every bit of it, Lottie’s 
house, but right away she knew 
she’d hurt his feelings . . . She would 
have liked to take a little holiday 
away with Bill. “But you can’t take 
three children around,” he said, 
“and you can’t leave them—some- 
thing would go wrong.” 

Once, in the first year of their 
marriage, when they were in town, 
she had drawn out a few dollars and 
bought a leather wind-breaker for 
Bill, all the while feeling guilty and 
a little scared. He had looked at her 
for a long time, then he gave her a 
queer smile. “My little spendthrift,” 
he said. It was the only nickname he 
ever used for her, only that once. 
He never called her my dear, or 
darling. She had liked it better than 
such words, since he had thought of 
it himself. Always she had treasured 
it. But he had wanted to take the 
coat back. Tears had come into her 
eyes before he gave in. She never 
again touched the money for any 
purpose. Money in the bank was 
sacred to him, untouchable. 

He gave her a little house money 
every week, no matter how hard 
pressed he was. There was always 
some need waiting to gobble up 
every dollar he had. He bought 
more and more land—farms for the 
boys, he said, but neither married. 


- on 
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They stayed with him farming more 
and more land. Now they had too 
much. Now he was gone. 

It had never seemed a good way 
to her, but it was Bill’s way, and 
Bill’s money, got with Bill’s work. 
The thought of her own money 
came to trouble her also. There was 
a difference in her feeling about it 
this time. Something kept nudging 
her mind, wouldn’t leave it alone. 
Suddenly the difference was visible, 
clear as day. She got out of bed, 
found the lamp, then her stiff fin- 
gers scrabbled about in the little 
right-hand drawer of her chest 
until they found the soft leather of 
the old passbook. 

When she opened the door their 
three faces looked up at her in sur- 
prise; in their eyes a fear grew that 
was comical to her. They thought 
her forgetfulness meant: her mind 
was going, made her frighteningly 
queer. Perhaps on Dan’s face it was 
a waiting look, a question. 

She held the red book out to 
them, “I’d like one of you to get 
my money from the bank,” she 
said. 

For a long time no one said any- 
thing. “Let me see it, Lucy,” George 
said finally. “Why it’s got to over 
nine hundred, ana the interest 
hasn’t been added for years. You 
don’t want to touch it; it’s growing 
all the time—see? As it gets bigger, 
it grows faster.” 

“Other things can grow,” she 
said. George looked at her unbeliev- 
ingly as she stood searching her 
mind for words to explain herself. 
“Comfort and happiness can grow 
through the years, too,” she offered 
him hesitatingly. “You can go on 
remembering and enjoying a pleas- 


ure,” she said. “It would have dis- 
turbed Paw too much, but now he 
can’t be troubled I want it.” 

“Much better let it lay,” George 
said, “until there’s a real need 
for it.” 

“It’s her money,” Dan said; “she 
earned it. I'll get it for you tomor- 
row, Maw. All of it?” 

“Yes, all of it—in dollar bills,” 
she said firmly. 

When Dan brought her the 
money next day it took her minutes 
to understand what he was talking 
about, what he was holding out to 
her. “It’s more than I figured,” she 
said weakly, and stood irresolute. 
“Take some of it, Danny,” she 
pleaded. 

“Now, Maw, put it in your chest 
till you know how you want to use 
it,” he said. 

She put it in the drawer where 
the red passbook had always been, 
cramming it in, but not able to shut 
it no matter how she tried. 

That was the reason it came to 
torment her so much. First thing 
in the morning she saw it, and every 
time she was in her bedroom during 
the day, and at night she got into 
bed promising herself to do some- 
thing about it the next day. 

She got up early one morning and 
made a start. She would give each of 
the children one hundred of the 
bills. The trouble was to keep count. 
After many false starts she laid 
down three bills and dealt others 
onto them as if it were a game of 
cards. When the piles looked about 
right she took them out to break- 
fast with her. George was at the 
table, half through with his por- 
ridge. ““What’s this, Lucy?” he said. 

“A present.” 
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“Now, Lucy, don’t go frittering 
your money away in handfuls like 
this. Nor a dollar here and a dollar 
there, either. They’re nothing to 
nobody like that—but nine hun- 
dred’s enough to do some calculat- 
ing with. It should be invested; 
then it’d bring you in a little in- 
come,” and he shoved the pile back 
across the table to her. 

“Income’s not what I’m want- 
ing,” she said, and took up her 
spoon. 

When Dan came in he stared at 
his pile. “I'll take five, and get a 
grand new pipe as a present from 
my Maw.” He counted five from 
the pile and brought the rest to 
her, stooping to give her a kiss. 

At first Ida paid no attention to 
her pile, but ran back and forth 
from table to stove until the boys 
had gone. When she had drunk 
some coffee she took it up and in 
a kind of rueful way, “Thanks, 
Lucy,” she said; “I'll get a new win- 
ter coat and be right glad to have 
it.” And she kissed her with un- 
accustomed gentleness. Poor Ida— 
she had two things to forgive her, 
one that she had taken her mother’s 
place and the other that she had a 
steadfast husband to Ida’s unfaith- 
ful one. 

From then on, getting rid of the 
money became all she ever thought 
about. She tried to make farewell 
presents to occasional callers, but all 
she got was no, and closed fists, or 
in the case of the few who took it 
to humor her, the sight of them 
slyly returning it to Ida, who would 
later cram it into the drawer. 

It was a job she must do, yet 
couldn’t do. It nagged and worried 
her out of peace of mind. She got 


to wondering why it was there in- 
stead of in the bank where it used 
to be. Something warned her not to 
do it, but one day she asked Ida 
why. “You’re the only one who 
knows the answer to that, Lucy,” 
Ida told her impatiently. She hadn’t 
the courage to go on and ask, could 
I return it to the bank? 

Then one morning the problem 
solved itself. George had the radio 
on at breakfast for the weather 
report. She wasn’t listening until 
the familiar words, “Scarlett Road,” 
were said in a clear, cheerful voice. 
“Let me repeat, there will be a 
treasure hunt for high school chil- 
dren. They will take picnic lunches 
and eat them at the old mill near 
Sharon. If you live on Scarlett Road 
and want to add a treasure or two 
by all means do so. Make them easy 
to find.” 

Treasure? Once when she was a 
child she had found treasure—a dol- 
lar bill lying openly in the middle of 
the sidewalk. Her father said, ““You 
must put an ad in the paper.” How 
scared she’d been that she would lose 
it. But no one claimed it. Then her 
father said, “It’s yours, Lucy, after 
oF pay your debt to the paper out 
of.” 

“No bill, my dear,” the editor 
said; “finders keepers, when _ it’s 
only a dollar, I’d say.” 

As soon as the boys had left the 
house and Ida had gone to do the 
upstairs bedrooms she stuffed the 
money into a paper bag and fairly 
ran, as well as she could, up the 
drive and along the road until the 
trees hid her from the house. Then 
she sat down till she had her breath 
back. 

The wind was high and gusty. 
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She tossed a handful of bills into it 
experimentally. ‘Finders keepers” 
she cried. They were carried in all 
directions, high into the air, into the 
bushes, skimming along the road. 
The wind picked up a scattering of 
red and yellow leaves and swirled 
them into the air, too. A chipmunk 
in a shiny tan and white coat raced 
back and forth across the road in 
front of her—all creation seemed in 
an excited whirl. 

She found herself whooping with 
delight as she tossed handful after 
handful into each gust of wind that 
swept down on her. Between the 
gusts she trotted forward, so her 
treasure would be well distributed. 
It was such a relief to be rid of it 
and the bills sailed about so crazily 
that she felt as wild and free and 
gay as the chipmunk that contin- 
ued to run back and forth chatter- 
ing excitedly. 

After a while she began to tire. 
She must finish up. There weren’t 
many left. She divided them into 
two, waited for the wind and tossed 
one handful. This time her whoop 
came out disappointingly faint and 
croaky. As she stood watching the 
bits of paper sail off, her body 
shook from a kind of faintness. She 
didn’t see the blue car that came 
round the curve ahead, slowed to a 
crawl, then stopped beside her. 
“Can I give you a lift, Mother?” 
She took at once to his voice and 
the gray eyes twinkling in his lined 
face. 

She looked down at her hand— 
only a few left. She was about to 
toss them in the air but just in time 
bethought her to give them to him. 

He took them, examined them 
intently. ““How come?” he asked. 


He let the car creep along at the 
rate a horse might travel as she ex- 
plained, between gasps for breath. 
She hadn’t a mouthful to spare. 

“I see,” he said. “When I first 
came round the bend and saw you 
thrashing about with your arms and 
your hair streaming in the wind, 
‘By golly, what’s here?’ I asked my- 
self. Then when I saw what you 
were throwing I was flabbergasted.” 

They laughed for a minute, then 
he let the car out. 

“Finders keepers,” she cried point- 
ing to a bill that had almost 
dropped on the hood, then veered 
off into the bushes. She was so busy 
looking for others that she almost 
missed their driveway. 

But he had slowed. “This it?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, yes. You might let me 
down. I can walk in.” 

“Better not,” he said. “You’re 
right tired, if I know anything. Be- 
sides I want to say hello to your 
folks.” 

The three of them were standing 
by the drive shed waiting. 

“Not a pin in your hair, and your 
cheeks flaming,” Ida scolded. “You 
must come and lie down at once.” 
Ida took her arm. But her attention 
was attracted by the stranger. 

“Your little lady’s been laying 
down a treasure hunt of dollar 
bills,” he was saying. 

The three of them goggled at 
him, then at her. 

“Finders keepers,” she said tri- 
umphantly. “A good wind for it. It 
most pulled the breath out of me 
... that strong.” 

“Come in,” 
stranger. 

It was time someone said that. It 


Dan said to the 
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shamed her to have forgotten. 

“Thanks, but I’m aiming to get 
to Burlington by noon,” he said. He 
turned and shot up the drive faster 
than cars usually did. 

After a moment George and Ida 
followed, pretty briskly for them, 
almost running. She stood watching, 
wondering if they wanted to catch 
up with him for some reason. If 
they did, they might as well give 
up, for already he was out of sight. 
But they hurried on senselessly. 

Dan stared after them even 
longer than she did. “They’ll never 
find them all,” he said, and he 
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sounded pleased. 

“Finders keepers,” she explained 
to him, but they seemed empty 
words, their meaning far away, 
beyond the stretch of her mind. 

Dan turned abruptly and stared 
at her. “You’re white about the 
gills, Maw,” he said, “‘you’ve got to 
lie down.” 

“Nonsense,” she said with all the 
spirit she could manage. ‘“Non- 
sense. I’ve had an uncommon fine 
day. I'll just sit in back of the 
stove till your Paw comes in. Then 
perhaps we'll both of us have a bit 
of a rest.” 


The Emperor's Robe 


MILDRED CoUsSENS 


Four centuries old this rare brocaded gown, 
With sleeves outspread and pinned against the wall, 
A five-clawed dragon coiled upon its breast, 


And the sun a ruby ball 


Centered in shining rays of golden thread. 
An octagon turtle crawls over azure silk 
While gay embroidered bats at noonday fly 
Through clouds like curds of milk. 


Mulberry leaves are green in a nameless season. 
They mingle with flowering sprays of quince and plum, 
And a phoenix arises from ashes, the dying embers 


A wilted chrysanthemum. 


We examine the handwork, admiring the infinite skill, 

The patience of minions, the culture of ancient Honan— 
Then what, we inquire, of the high Son of Heaven himself? 
But no one can tell of the man. 


t 


Trilling and the Crisis in Our Culture 


CHESTER E. EIsINGER 


P AHE recent appearance of a 
paperback edition of Lionel 
Trilling’s The Middle of the 

Journey might well serve as an oc- 
casion for a re-evaluation of the 
novel. Some critics have found the 
range of the book narrow, the qual- 
ity of its ideas rather special; to 
them its characters seem to be intel- 
lectuals enacting a bit of highbrow 
history. It is my hope that the pub- 
lishers of the paperback edition will 
reach a large public with this novel 
precisely because it is remarkable 
for the breadth of its intention: be- 
cause it is ambitious in its scope 
and relevant to our time. 

As I read it, The Middle of the 
Journey is a distinguished literary 
work in which the interplay of 
human experience and _ political 
ideas produces a penetrating and 
moving analysis of the crisis in our 
culture. It is the kind of work for 
which Trilling’s criticism would 
have prepared us, but the novel, 
curiously enough, preceded most of 
the relevant critical essays. These 
are nevertheless helpful to an un- 
derstanding of The Middle of the 
Journey. 1 propose to glance at 
them as a preamble to the discussion 
of the novel itself. It is a novel of 
ideas, the kind that Trilling de- 
fended in “The Meaning of a Liter- 
ary Idea” when he argued that lit- 
erature is concerned with man in 
society and that the very form of 
literature is an idea. ““Whether we 
deal with syllogisms or poems,” 
Trilling wrote, “we deal with dia- 


lectic—with . . . a developing series 
of statements.” The dialectic is the 
organizing principle of The Middle 
of the Journey. 

Trilling’s claim that a novel must 
deal directly with ideas, made in his 
essay ““Art and Fortune,” is based on 
the proposition that ideological or- 
ganization has displaced class organ- 
ization. This claim gives a novel an 
opportunity to explore a new sub- 
ject matter: the conflicts in the 
ideological groups that now com- 
prise society. In The Middle of the 
Journey four ideological positions 
may be distinguished. The Commu- 
nist and the Christian are both em- 
bodied in Gifford Maxim; the 
fellow-traveler or leftist-liberal is 
represented by Arthur and Nancy 
Croom; the new liberal appears as 
we finally understand John Laskell, 
the protagonist. 

It may be claimed that these crit- 
ical principles neglect those pas- 
sions of men that literature should 
rightfully treat. Trilling’s position 
in “Manners, Morals, and_ the 
Novel” is that the most effective 
agent of the moral imagination is 
the novel. We need, he says, a moral 
realism that will perceive the dan- 
gers in the moral life itself. We 
must beware the corruption pro- 
duced when we impose our most 
generous impulses as human beings 
upon others. Moral realism — the 
product of the free play of the 
moral imagination — is the instru- 
ment that will save us from this 
most tragic and ironic failure. Spe- 
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cifically, it is the imagination and 
the insight in The Middle of the 
Journey which bring this paradox 
home to the consciousness of his 
readers. The Crooms and Gifford 
Maxim grow passionately harsh in 
the interest of man’s well-being. 

Other clues to the meaning of the 
novel are to be found in Trilling’s 
two essays on Freud. Trilling de- 
scribes the crisis of our culture as 
the “progressive deterioration of 
accurate knowledge of the self and 
of the right relation between the 
self and the culture .. .”’ This, I 
take it, is the real subject of the 
novel: the relationship between the 
self and the culture, which John 
Laskell seeks to determine as he 
tries to discover his own identity as 
well as to understand the society in 
which he lives. Meeting this prob- 
lem in his essay, Trilling argues that 
no matter how generous the culture 
in its intention to honor and value 
the self, the culture may misappre- 
hend the nature of the self. In 
such a case, biology becomes a liber- 
ating force in Freud’s thought, free- 
ing us from the control of the cul- 
ture by suggesting that there is 
some human quality beyond its 
reach. 

Somewhere in all of us is a “hard, 
irreducible, stubborn core of bio- 
logical urgency, and biological ne- 
cessity, and biological reason, which 
culture cannot reach and which 
reserves the right . . . to judge the 
culture and resist and revise it.” 
Trilling is, in short, asserting the 
primacy of the individual on the 
basis of what he has learned from 
Freud. He finds further evidence of 


1Freud and the Crisis of Our Culture (Boston: The 
Beacon Press, 1955), pp. 33-34. 
*Ibid., p. 54. 
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this same primacy in the death wish. 
The death instinct, he concludes, is 
“the effort of finely tempered 
minds to affirm the self in an ulti- 
mate confrontation of reality.”* 

Now literature is dedicated to the 
conception of the self, and for the 
past two centuries the particular 
concern of literature “has been with 
the self in its standing quarrel with 
culture.’* In the closing paragraphs 
of an earlier essay, “Freud and Lit- 
erature,” Trilling outlined the con- 
ception of the self that he finds in 
Freud and that he obviously accepts. 
The death instinct and the reality 
principle, in which the mind em- 
braces its own pain for some vital 
purpose, are the two broad Freudian 
conceptions that give us a view of 
man as a various and complex crea- 
ture. Everything that man gains “he 
pays for in more than equal coin; 
compromise and the compounding 
with defeat constitute his best way 
of getting through the world. His 
best qualities are the result of a 
struggle whose outcome is tragic. 
Yet he is a creature of love...” 

In his novel Trilling explores on 
two levels the culture in which the 
self, so conceived, must live: the 
philosophical and the political level. 
Philosophically, he brings John Las- 
kell to the end of his quest for iden- 
tity through a consideration of the 
metaphysics of time, existence, and 
death; on the ethical plane, he con- 
fronts Laskell with questions of 
moral responsibility and distinctions 
between moral and political action. 
Politically, Trilling moves Laskell 
from an uncritical liberalism to a 
new, humanistic liberalism. In de- 


S]bid., p. 26. 
§Ibid., p. 58. 
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fining this position, as Laskell 
achieves it at the end of the novel, 
Trilling engages himself in one of 
the great debates of our time: the 
attack of the new conservatism 
upon the liberal mind. To this 
attack he replies with the self- 
consciousness of the liberal who has 
come to the end of innocence. His 
Freudian interpretation of man’s 
nature undermines the simplistic 
optimism about man_ prevalent 
among the old liberals of the thir- 
ties, yet it denies the God-depend- 
ence and guilt-obsession to be found 
in many of the new conservatives. 

The interaction between the self 
and the culture becomes apparent 
on the first page of The Middle of 
the Journey. John Laskell and Gif- 
ford Maxim are traveling by train 
from New York to Connecticut. 
Maxim is going to “make arrange- 
ments about acquiring an _ exist- 
ence,” because as an underground 
worker for the Communist Party he 
had had no individual identity. Las- 
kell thinks poor Maxim mad, but 
his madness a measure of the world’s 
sickness. Only a wildly chaotic soci- 
ety could rob a man of a sense of 
his own being. Laskell thus at once 
consummates in his mind the mar- 
riage of two orders of experience— 
that of personal identity and that of 
the world’s condition. This new 
awareness of man as an individual 
stubbornly holding himself apart 
from society but nevertheless en- 
meshed in it constitutes, incidentally, 
a major shift in vision for the social 
novelists of the forties. They are 
not, like their counterparts of the 
preceding decade, dominated by 
ideology. 

Yet Laskell, like Maxim, must 


also find a new identity. Before the 
action of the novel begins, Laskell 
was a man committed to society, to 
“the most hopeful and progressive 
aspects of modern life...” As a 
result of his illness, he begins to find 
his own changing self more interest- 
ing than social problems. While he 
is sick, he falls in love with a rose, 
which is non-existence—as he comes 
to understand later. He has a love 
affair with death. It strikes him as 
ironic that he should wish to die 
who had so much wished before the 
illness to help create and live in the 
good society. Here, of course, Tril- 
ling has borrowed the Freudian 
death instinct and used it to bring 
Laskell, paradoxically, to that ulti- 
mate confrontation of reality al- 
ready mentioned. His illness is a 
symbolic crisis marking the middle 
of the journey of life when men 
stray into the dark forest and must 
seek again the right path, as Dante 
says in the opening lines of The 
Divine Comedy. The change that 
comes over Laskell as a consequence 
of his illness readies him for the 
repudiation of the old liberalism. 
Laskell is nursed by Miss Debry 
and Miss Paine. The former is beau- 
tiful, and she temptingly reveals 
some of her charms to Laskell when 
he is in his early convalescence. But 
he rejects her. She is, I take it, a 
life-affirming figure, representative 
perhaps of life on its simplest bio- 
logical level. In the Freudian con- 
text that Trilling has outlined, she 
would be the force that liberates 
the self from the culture. At this 
point in the story, however, Laskell 
is still engaged by death and unpre- 
pared to define and discover the 
self. Later, as we shall see, Emily 
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Caldwell successfully fulfills this 
biological role in Laskell’s life at a 
period when he has assimilated his 
experience with death. 

Miss Paine is John Laskell’s favor- 
ite nurse. She serves him efficiently 
but never becomes personally in- 
volved with him. She is a neutral, 
uncommitted force: that is, she is 
the pain and travail attendant upon 
the passage from life to death to 
new life. She impresses upon the 
emerging new selfhood of Laskell 
the unavoidable harshness of a real- 
ity where pain and death are immi- 
nent and to be reckoned with. She 
has seriously jarred his easy alle- 
giance to the hopeful and progres- 
sive aspects of life. 

She has reminded him, further- 
more, of the possibility of pattern 
and discipline in life. In her English 
way, she lives by an absurd fiction 
in which her male patients are all 
splendid fellows. They behave ac- 
cording to a code. It is her precon- 
ceived notion of what Laskell, and 
indeed life, ought to be that brings 
her to insist that Laskell take his 
fishing rod and creel to Connecticut. 
They are part of the equipment of 
the splendid fellow. Later in the 
novel, when Laskell defends fishing 
as an art form and when the 
Crooms argue about their picnic, 
Trilling makes explicit what Miss 
Paine has unconsciously expressed: 
the need all of us have for pattern 
and discipline in life. The rod and 
creel symbolize this pattern for Miss 
Paine. 

Part of the change in John Las- 
kell’s conception of his selfhood is 
his recognition of this need for 
the ordering forces in life, a recog- 
nition that contributes to the devel- 
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oping alienation between him and 
the Crooms. It is to their summer 
place that Laskell goes to complete 
his convalescence. Arthur and 
Nancy Croom (the leftist-liberals) 
profess to have no patience with 
formalized and traditional modes of 
action, for they are concerned with 
the welfare of man and have a “‘pas- 
sionate expectation of the future.” 
Duck Caldwell, the Croom’s handy- 
man, gets his fish by dynamiting 
them because he needs fish for food. 
Fishing is not an art form for him 
but the satisfaction of a “real” 
human need. The Crooms approve 
his direct methods and he becomes 
for them “the model of the human 
nature that would be achieved by 
truly progressive action.” The 
Crooms are not interested in a life- 
style for individual man. On the 
contrary, they remind us with every 
conscious gesture of the state of the 
world. 


During his summer visit, how- 
ever, John Laskell discovers in the 
Crooms certain felt needs for the 
ritualistic and traditional that re- 
spectable liberals should not have, 
and he also discovers certain contra- 
dictions in liberal thinking. The 
picnic that Nancy Croom arranges, 
for instance, is the unconscious sat- 
isfaction of such a need, for Nancy, 
the modern woman _ concerned 
about the world of affairs, wants an 
old-fashioned, stylized picnic and 
carries it in a hamper probably 
handed down from her grandpar- 
ents. Again, Nancy’s admiration for 
Duck Caldwell rests in large part on 
his rootedness in family and place, 
although at other times she glorifies 
him as a kind of native American 
proletarian. But when Duck is re- 
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vealed as viciously evil and empty 
minded, it is seen that Nancy is the 
victim not only of confusion but 
of her genuinely sentimental pre- 
conceptions. Nancy is a pacifist, 
but she approves the war in Spain 
because there, she says, people are 
fighting for something. And when 
Gifford Maxim, in order to estab- 
lish a public identity, publishes an 
article in which he takes a religious 
view of Billy Budd, the Crooms 
choose to believe that he is crazy. 
Then they insist on a leftist inter- 
pretation of the article after all, 
Nancy seeing an analogy between 
the convicted Billy and the con- 
victed commissars of the Moscow 
trials, for the latter are made to say 
the equivalent of “God save Cap- 
tain Vere.” The conformity of the 
commissars to the Stalinist line is 
acceptable and just, but the con- 
formity of Maxim to the Christian 
line is madness. Thus Trilling dis- 
sects the dogmatisms of one sort of 
liberalism and reveals its rejection of 
variety and tolerance. 

The liberal mind represented by 
the Crooms suffers in general from 
the inability to face facts. While 
John Laskell thinks early in the 
book that the Crooms are a “‘justifi- 
cation of human existence” in their 
wonderful combination of reason 
and passion, their sturdiness, their 
grace, their involvement in large 
affairs, he comes soon to realize that 
the flaw in their beings is that they 
cannot tolerate talk of his illness or 
of Gifford Maxim’s defection from 
the Party. The Crooms, committed 
to life and to expectation, would 
like by an effort of will to banish 
the very possibility of death. Since 
they cannot, they are not prepared 


to cope with death when it comes 
close to them. It is the same with 
Maxim’s break. At first they simply 
refuse to believe that Maxim has 
substituted religion for Commu- 
nism. When they do accept the 
change, Arthur deals with it in a 


phrase that explains nothing: 
Maxim has suffered ‘a loss of 
nerve.” Laskell discovers that the 


liberal is guilty of more than self- 
delusion and lack of understanding. 
In addition he is guilty of a basic 
miscalculation about the nature of 
man and the world he lives in. It 
comes to Laskell that there is in 
Nancy “the desire to refuse knowl- 
edge of the evil and hardness of the 
world .. .” It is a crucial recogni- 
tion for Laskell because it leads to 
the conflicts with the Crooms 
which create much of the dramatic 
interest of the novel. It leads also 
to that reassessment and modifica- 
tion of liberalism which brings Las- 
kell at the close of the novel to the 
end of innocence. 

That end is on the far side of the 
wood of error, beyond that uncriti- 
cal liberalism John Laskell and the 
Crooms had accepted. In thinking 
his way out of the wood, Laskell is 
forced to consider two philosophical 
questions. The first has to do with 
time. When he comes to tell the 
Crooms about Maxim’s break with 
the Party, he suddenly has a great 
perception: he begins to feel the 
passing of time, and he senses that 
the future and the present are one, 
“that the present could no longer 
contrive and manufacture the 
future by throwing forward, in the 
form of expectation and hope, the 
desires of the present moment.” 
Laskell cannot now make the dis- 
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tinction between “what he now had 
and was and what he expected to 
have and be.” I take it Laskell has 
decided that men cannot believe in 
the life of promises to be fulfilled 
in the future unless they remain 
children. For the child, especially 
the middle class child, the future is 
always brighter than the present. 
Laskell finds Marxism unacceptable, 
in part because his intuitive insight 
reveals the hollowness of the meta- 
physics of expectation and in part 
because he discovers that the prem- 
ise of expectation commits Marxism 
literally to a childish conception of 
man. His every impulse throughout 
the novel is to seek out a mature 
and responsible mode of behavior. 
Laskell is the man Ernst Cassirer 
speaks of who develops the power 
of self-knowledge that he may com- 
bat the power of myth, in this case 
specifically the myth of the Marx- 
ist state. He is more interested in an 
individual life-style than in society, 
and this emphasis explains again his 
preoccupation with questions of 
being, with the metaphysics of 
identity instead of political ideology. 

The second philosophical ques- 
tion, an ethical one, is the problem 
of individual responsibility of one’s 
acts, which is the question of in- 
nocence and guilt. Laskell is of 
course aware that Marxism denies 
the possibility of individual guilt by 
attributing a wrong action to the 
impersonal operation of historical 
forces. Yet he recalls that in the 
chapter on the working day in 
Capital, Marx condemns industrial- 
ists on moral grounds for their in- 
humanity to the laborer. This com- 
ment on the irreconcilable tensions 
in the communist ideology prepares 


the way for Gifford Maxim’s con- 
frontation of the Crooms. They de- 
mand to know why he has quit the 
Party, and they charge him with 
personal immorality, since they wish 
to see him, in his character as apos- 
tate, as a responsible human agent 
who has acted irresponsibly and 
immorally. But he opposes to this 
view, with easy and effective irony, 
the deterministic notions of the 
Communists, refuting the Crooms 
out of their own mouths, so to 
speak. On another occasion, when 
Duck Caldwell has been the agent 
in the death of his own child, 
Nancy Croom declares that she can- 
not have Duck around any longer. 
She feels that a guilt attaches to 
him, but she can also say that 
Susan’s death was not his fault be- 
cause he is only a product of his 
environment. 

Still another variety of ethical 
confusion on the liberal left is re- 
vealed in Arthur Croom’s reaction 
to. the story of Maxim’s break. 
Arthur does not altogether accept 
the Party. In his eyes, however, 
anyone who has joined it and then 
deviates from it or leaves it has 
committed a moral wrong. The 
break is an action not in politics 
but in morals. Judgment is leveled 
not on the morality of the Party 
but on the morality of loyalty. 
Laskell too, when he first learned of 
Gifford Maxim’s break, had felt a 
revulsion as though a “personal 
treachery had been committed.” 
This emotion, characteristic of the 
political and moral history of the 
forties, Trilling finds understand- 
able but deplorable, for he sees it as 
a decisive weakness of the leftist- 
liberal position that it withheld 
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moral judgment of the Party. In 
coming to accept Maxim’s change, 
Laskell escapes what the intransi- 
gent Crooms must accept, the 
apotheosis of the Party. Karl Pop- 
per has said that it is the tendency 
of the conservatives, in creating the 
doctrine of state worship, to extend 
the power of the state into the area 
of morality. Russell Kirk lists as the 
first canon of conservative thought 
the belief that a divine intent rules 
society and that at bottom political 
problems are religious and moral 
problems. I think it not unfair to 
say that to make political and moral 
truth identical is a characteristic of 
absolutisms both on the right and 
the left. The Party or the state is 
thus beyond criticism; individual 
identity is swallowed up in one or 
the other. John Laskell’s insistence 
on the inviolability of his self per- 
mits him to triumph over the 
threat posed by the myth of the 
state. 

The Crooms pose that threat. 
Gifford Maxim is even more dan- 
gerous, for he poses a double-edged 
threat to Laskell—in the beginning 
the myth of the Communist state, 
and later the myth of Christianity. 
When Maxim was a member of the 
Party, he exercised a tremendous 
moral authority over his friends, 
which derived from his commit- 
ment to the future and from his 
belief in the infallibility of his po- 
litical ideas. He imposed a sense of 
guilt upon those of his friends who 
were not equally committed. Las- 
kell was the victim of the pressure 
of Maxim’s personality and beliefs 
as a Communist, but he never suc- 
cumbed to this force. 

When Maxim reverses “in mid- 


course the journey of his life” (the 
phrase comes from Whittaker 
Chambers, who bears a striking re- 
semblance to Maxim), and becomes 
a Christian, he finds Laskell more 
vulnerable to attack than before. 
The power of Maxim’s religious 
ideas has a great effect upon Las- 
kell, because he himself is in the 
middle of a journey. Maxim and 
Laskell do not of course follow the 
same path. Maxim displays the same 
dogmatism as a religious man that 
he had shown as a revolutionary. 
And he is as ready to identify with 
religion as an institution as he was 
before to identify with the Party. 
This is why his effort to reassert his 
own individuality is ultimately a 
failure. In Trilling’s view, I think, 
it is not possible to realize one’s in- 
dividuality within the rigid frame- 
work of an institution. Maxim takes 
a self-defeating course. 

Laskell is slow to see the danger 
to himself in Gifford Maxim’s 
switch in loyalties. At first he 
thinks Maxim mad and corrupted. 
When the Billy Budd article ap- 
pears, he takes it as a further sign 
of corruption that a man who had 
so loved freedom and the future 
should make so impassioned a plea 
“for the status quo, the accepted 
thing, the rule of force.” But when 
Maxim argues that good and evil, 
pity and cruelty live side by side in 
the hearts of each of us, even in the 
hearts of those on our side, Laskell 
feels that this view of human na- 
ture, so much more accurate than 
Nancy’s view of Duck Caldwell, 
for example, is profoundly right. 
Then Maxim launches a_ brutal 
attack upon Laskell, based on his 
Pauline convictions that we are all 
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members of each other and that 
each of us must share the guilt of 
all men. When he thinks that Las- 
kell is guilty at least of the desire to 
kill, he is gratified, because then 
Laskell must share in his own feel- 
ings of guilt. When Laskell tries to 
perform an act of charity for 
Duck, who falsely believes that he 
has killed his daughter Susan, 
Maxim tries to convince Laskell 
that such an act merely hid his wish 
to destroy Duck. For Maxim has 
guessed that Laskell and Duck’s 
wife are lovers. The upshot of this 
harassment is to reveal to Laskell 
entanglements of human destinies 
he had not before been conscious of. 
He begins to think, since he had be- 
friended and advised Susan, that he 
might after all be responsible for 
her death. 

Laskell and his kind will be elimi- 
nated, says Gifford Maxim, and will 
not appear again “until the Crooms 
and I have won and established our- 
selves against the anarchy of the 
world.” The Crooms will preach the 
law for the masses: rights and the 
freedom from blame. Maxim will 
preach the law for the leaders: 
duties and nothing but blame. Social 
revolution, or the myth of the 
state, and religious affirmation, or 
the myth of Christianity, will com- 
bine to make the new world and to 
destroy Laskell. And Laskell sus- 
pects what Maxim believes — that 
when these two forces get to quar- 
reling, the final victory will lie with 
the ex-Communists. 

What is Laskell to do in the face 
of the spiritual dogmatism and 
moral fanaticism of Maxim, the 
headlong devotion to liberal shib- 
boleths of the Crooms? He must 
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continue his quest for the self. 
Trilling’s strategy is to make Las- 
kell’s position desperate, because 
Laskell must test whether or not 
the self alone can survive in modern 
society. Maxim’s attack on Laskell 
is part of this testing process. Las- 
kell fights back because his identity 
is at stake. His final position is that 
we cannot have absolute freedom 
from responsibility and that abso- 
lute responsibility cannot be imag- 
ined. Mature humanity must be “at 
once responsible and conditioned.” 
Maxim regards this statement as an 
evasion, possible to Laskell because 
he is moving securely in an atmos- 
phere of love. And indeed love has 
been the saving agent in Laskell’s 
struggle to find out who he is. 
Knowing who you are depends on 
releasing your capacity for love, 
since man is a creature of love, and 
love is a life-affirming force. When 
Laskell had come upon Emily Cald- 
well bathing in the river, he had 
taken her on the bank. He had 
come to see, before this event, that 
Emily had a kind of biological dig- 
nity, the dignity of a womanly 
woman. This act is the full affirma- 
tion of life and selfhood; it is the 
final rejection of the death wish for 
Laskell. At the same time and as a 
natural consequence, it involves 
Laskell in tragic responsibility, be- 
cause it sanctions his pseudo- 
parental relationship to Susan. It is 
his exercise of this authority that in 
part accounts for her death. 

At the end, John Laskell has won 
a full sense of his selfhood, but he 
has uncovered also a sense of the 
terrible complexity and unpredict- 
ability of events and persons which 
threaten at every moment to over- 
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whelm the humanistic middle posi- 
tion he strives to maintain. Even 
when Laskell refuses to acquiesce in 
his own extinction under Gifford 
Maxim’s merciless pounding, he is 
threatened with defeat. For the 
dilemma of any liberal is that when 
he fights for survival he is in dan- 
ger of destroying his position. The 
triumph of Laskell as a new kind of 
liberal is in recognizing and under- 
standing the hostility and variety of 
man and circumstance, and in cop- 
ing with them unaided by forces 
outside himself. 

It should now be clear how much 
is suggested in the title of the novel. 
The middle of the journey comes to 
Laskell (he is thirty-three years old; 
Dante was thirty-five) when he 
undergoes the Freudian passage 
from life to death to a new life in 
which he finds the true nature of 
his self and of his beliefs. He does 
not choose to define his self in 
terms of the purblind optimism of 
the Crooms or of the obsession with 
guilt, responsibility, and evil of Gif- 
ford Maxim, but he modifies and 
takes from both positions. His be- 
liefs represent a mid-point between 
the leftist liberalism of the Crooms 
and the fanatic Christianity of 
Maxim. It is inescapable, I think, 
that the title suggests finally the 
dialectical form of the novel. 

The dramatic conflict in this 
novel is in its structure, and its 
structure is determined by its ideas. 
The fusion of idea and movement is 
a fine example of obedience to an 
organic principle. Trilling, I am 
quite sure, used the dialectic self- 
consciously. Near the close of the 
book, John Laskell and the Crooms 
ask themselves why so many dis- 


agreements had arisen among them. 
Laskell wants to say, “Because we 
are parts of history, elements in the 
dialectic.” And indeed one can see 
that the Crooms, the hopeful liberal 
leftists, are thesis; Maxim, the guilt- 
ridden Christian, is antithesis; Las- 
kell himself is synthesis. Laskell is 
synthesis because he occupies a mid- 
point between the polar positions of 
the Crooms and Maxim, and he is 
synthesis because, as Maxim recog- 
nizes, Laskell’s type will re-emerge 
after the Crooms and the Maxims 
have had their way in the world. 

But Laskell is synthesis not 
merely as compromise between the 
two extremes. He is something dif- 
ferent from them and beyond them. 
He is the enlightened new liberal 
who has shed his shallow and over- 
simplified conception of man, soci- 
ety, and the utopian future. He has 
shed his innocence. 

The new conservatism, which 
Maxim could well represent, has 
called into question the necessity 
and validity of the liberal mind. 
And to be sure, Trilling has shown 
that the liberalism that flowered in 
the thirties was delusive, inconsis- 
tent, easily and foolishly optimistic. 
But John Laskell’s liberalisrn has 
been purged in the hard alembic of 
disillusionment and _ honest  self- 
analysis. Even though some ambi- 
guities remain, this liberal view, so 
flexible and tolerant, so rational and 
self-dependent, so essentially’ hu- 
mane, will protect us from the 
schematization implicit in the new 
conservatism. This liberal view em- 
bodies the sobered promise of what 
Americans can be. This finally is 
what The Middle of the Journey 


means. 


Were You There? 


GEORGE LOVERIDGE 


VERY year, our undergradu- 
ate dramatic society, Masks, 
produces several plays, one 

of them commonly an _ original 
written by a student. This season, 
the play chosen required, among 
other properties, a large crucifix. I 
assigned the making of it to a sen- 
ior named Merchant, who majors 
in chemistry but likes the stage and 
is a clever workman. 

One winter afternoon, Merchant 
appeared in my office, which is in 
the same building with the small 
theater on the campus. Merchant is 
a pudgy, quiet young man, with a 
gentle voice and an earnest, some- 
what ingenuous air. I didn’t hear 


him come in. When I happened to 
look up, he was standing there. I 
said, ““Oh. Yes, Merchant?” 

“The crucifix, sir. I have it ready, 


”» 


SS a 

“Yes?” 

“T can’t fasten the corpus to the 
cross, sir.” 

“There’s a can of spikes in the 
supply room. I’m sure I saw them 
there the other day.” 

“It isn’t that. It’s . . .” He 
shrugged. “I can’t do it. I know it 
seems strange, sir. I just can’t bring 
myself to do it.” 

“Oh?” I laid down my pen. 
“How do you mean? Oh. Oh, I 
understand. Very well, Merchant. 
Pll do it.” 

He seemed about to say more, but 
he did not; he turned and left the 
of fice. 

I reflected on the delicacy of 


sentiment, or perhaps depth of 
superstition, that Merchant’s dis- 
tress implied. Then I resumed my 
work. 

It was not until half past five, 
when darkness had come on, that I 
walked down a corridor, unlocked a 
door, and entered the theater, which 
was empty but not dark; on the 
stage, under the beam of a spot- 
light, were the cross and the corpus, 
the cross leaning against a door 
jamb, the corpus at the foot of it, 
like a person lying asleep on his 
back, with arms outstretched. It 
seemed odd that Merchant had left 
his work like this, and with the 
spotlight on. Perhaps he had not; 
perhaps some other student had 
done so, out of carelessness. I stood 
for a minute or more, as though I 
expected something to happen, the 
play to go on, perhaps, or a voice to 
be heard, but there was only silence 
and nothing moved. 

I went round backstage and 
picked up the can of spikes where I 
expected to find it and took a ham- 
mer from its place among tools or- 
derly along a wall. Walking onto 
the stage, I set down can and ham- 
mer, then laid the cross flat. It was 
about eight feet tall. I had always 
imagined, for some reason, that 
when Christ was crucified, the cross 
had been set upright in the ground 
and Christ had been lifted, held 
against it, and nailed to it. Now, 
however, I saw that the easier way 
was to nail the man to the cross 
flat on the ground, then raise both 
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together; probably that was the 
way it had been done. I remem- 
bered, then, that I had once seen a 
woodcut by Diirer in which the 
method was illustrated. 

The corpus was of papier-maché 
formed on an armature of pipes and 
painted. It was well executed, the 
crown of thorns, the suggestion of 
blood in palms and on the feet, and 
particularly the attitude, which 
seemed to express an unintended, 
and therefore the more powerful, 
reproach to all mankind. It was 
evident that Merchant had rather 
created than merely made some- 
thing. With the hammer in one 
hand and a spike in the other, I re- 
mained on my knees, contemplating 
the figure, and the shadows of it, of 
the cross, and of myself, cast by the 
strong light. I drew the corpus onto 
the cross as gently as I could. 

As I prepared to drive a spike 
through the right palm, an uneasi- 
ness possessed me. The story of the 
Crucifixion had, of course, been fa- 
miliar since childhood, so familiar 
that the barbarity of the act had 
never presented itself to my under- 
standing; I had accepted it as chil- 
dren accept, and even delight in, 
the barbarous acts in fairy tales. 
Yet, somebody, centuries ago on a 
hill outside thé old city of Jerusa- 
lem, must have nailed the living 
Christ and the two live thieves to 
crosses of wood, and done it, no 
doubt, with the routine hand of 
cruelty, for it was a punishment 
common to the times. How could a 
man treat another man so? 

The seamless curtain of the cen- 
turies parted, and the scene stood 
intimately before me, as though, in 
some other incarnation, I had seen 


it many times, the sandy hill called 
Golgotha, a place of a skull, with 
the sand packed down where hun- 
dreds of curious feet, through dec- 
ades, had stood in the presence of 
siruilar spectacles. Three crosses 
were lying on the ground, and there 
were gathered the three prisoners, 
the soldiers, and the populace come 
to see the excitement, most of them 
people good enough in themselves, 
the kind one rides in the bus with 
every day or brushes against in the 
streets, does business with, works 
with, who have children and flower 
gardens, and who often perform 
small acts of kindness and good 
nature, and sometimes acts of 
heroism. 

The soldier who had charge of 
the prisoner Jesus was a short, 
portly man of middle age, at the 
same time a good soldier and a 
clown, amusing to his comrades. I 
knew immediately, as though I could 
pass inside his mind, as though I 
had even once been he, what sort of 
man he was, not an evil man, as he 
saw himself, any more than I am, 
as I see myself. He seldom passed a 
begging leper without giving him 
something. 

It was he who had made the 
crown of thorns and set it on the 
head of Jesus in jest. Now he 
tripped his prisoner and knocked 
him onto his back beside the middle 
cross, and the crowd laughed at this 
antic and somebody shouted, “Atta 
boy, Caius,” for he was known to a 
good many of those who frequented 
the executions on the hill, much as 
a local ballplayer is known in an 
American city. He grinned, jerked 
his prisoner onto the cross, and 
looked about for a hammer and 
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spikes, which somebody handed to 
him, another soldier. He knelt to do 
his work. He had crucified many a 
man; sometimes, when he was 
drunk, he proclaimed himself the 
best little crucifier in the province. 

He hesitated before driving the 
first spike. He fumbled with the 
hammer, settling the head by strik- 
ing the end of the handle smartly 
against the cross. The onlookers 
thought this another jape, meant to 
disconcert the prisoner, and there 
was a grin here and there. But 
Caius, for some reason, was think- 
ing, “Now, why do I do this? This 
fellow ain’t done nothing. Pilate 
said so himself. He don’t look dan- 
gerous. He looks as if he ain’t had 
nothing to eat for a month. He 
cuts easy. The whip sure cut into 
him. He’s half dead already .. . 
Well, it ain’t my affair. The boss 
says crucify him, and crucify him 
itll be. Orders is orders.” 

The voice of Pontius Pilate, in- 
audible to everybody but Caius, 
could be heard far away, “He is in- 
nocent. Crucify him.” 

As Caius was about to raise his 
hammer, the eyes of the prisoner 
met his own, and again Caius was 
uncertain. “I got to do this, pal,” he 
thought. “I got a wife and kids. 
Suppose I didn’t do it? They’d cru- 
cify me. Sell my wife and kids for 
slaves. Break my legs, the way 
they'll break yours when you’re up 
there. Don’t worry too much, my 
boy. You won’t last long. Some of 
’em hang six or seven days trying to 
die, but you won’t. You’re almost 
gone now.” 

“Come on, there!” cried the cen- 
turion in charge. “Get the lead out. 
We ain’t got all day.” 


The crowd laughed. “Yes, sir!” 
Caius said. The hammers of the two 
soldiers nailing down the thieves 
were already busy. One of the 
thieves writhed and groaned; the 
second lay taut but silent. The other 
soldiers were getting the attention 
of the crowd, but Caius was the im- 
portant one, and he knew it. His 
wife would tell all the neighbors, 
and it would be said all over the 
city of Jerusalem, that it was he 
who had crucified the King of the 
Jews. Maybe the priests would give 
him a present. He could use one. 
Soldiers get damned little pay. They 
risk their lives, lose an arm or a leg, 
and who appreciates it? Nobody. 
They can beg or jump into the sea 
for all anybody cares. 

His kids’d be big shots, too, what 
with their old man crucifying the 
King of the Jews. “Let’s play cru- 
cify,” they often say, and he shows 
them how it’s done. “Suppose he 
won’t hold still?” they say. ““Won’t 
hold still?’ he cries. ‘““Won’t hold 
still? Make him. Choke him. Break 
his legs. Knock him on the head. I’d 
like to see one wouldn’t hold still 
for me.” 

So Caius took the first spike and, 
with three blows, pinned the living 
hand to the wood. “My damn 
thumb,” he was thinking. “I stuck 
one of them thorns in it.” And he 
hit with an added irritation, so that 
the blood spattered, and the pris- 
oner moaned, “Father! Father!” 
Caius looked up as though to ask, 
“Who could do neater than that, 
hey?” Alma, the wineseller’s daugh- 
ter, was standing at the front of the 
crowd. “There’s something I’d like 
to spike,” he thought. He winked 
at her. 
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Springing nimbly across the body 
of his prisoner, he prepared to nail 
the other hand. ‘Hope I get some of 
his clothes when we roll for ’em,” 
he said to himself. “They ain’t 
worth much, but they’re better’n 
nothing. He must have a wad 
stashed away somewhere, or his pals 
have. He got plenty saying he could 
cure blind people and lepers and 
bring people back to life, so they 
say. What a laugh. People believe 
that stuff. He ought to be cruci- 
fied, and worse. He’s worse than the 
thieves. Why don’t he fly off with 
this cross, and me, too, if he’s what 
he says he is? Let him strike us all 
dead. Let him come down once I 
get him up there. If he does, I'll be- 
lieve him. Any guy comes down 
after old Caius tans his hide, he’s 
somebody.” 


Yet, for 


a moment, he was 


frightened by the possibility that 
this man really was a god in human 
shape, even a minor god, who could 
give him a lot of trouble. “I got to 
do it,” he thought apologetically. 
“Tt ain’t my doing. I don’t mean no 


harm. I got my duty to do. 
Wouldn’t do you no good or me no 
good if I was to say, ‘See here, 
Pilate, I won’t crucify this man.’ 
Somebody else’d do it.” 

How could he know that on the 
morrow he would be in paradise if 
he took Christ’s part? Where were 
Jesus’ own friends? And what sort 
of society would there be if every- 
body did what he thought was best 
instead of what he is told is best? 
Does Caius want to be ridiculed by 
his comrades? Does he want to be 
crucified himself, to hang there 
with his legs broken, to bleed, to 
thirst, to know that his family will 


be scattered? He’s trying to save up 
money for a little farm when he’s 
too old to be a soldier. He might 
own a horse and a second-hand 
chariot. He might even get to be a 
captain himself some day. He has 
friends in politics. And he has to 
look out for places for his sons, to 
marry off his daughters, to get his 
wife some Egyptian earrings, like 
the ones his friend Marcus brought 
home for his wife. Shall he jeopard- 
ize all this by refusing to drive a 
few nails? 

“Get the lead out, you!” cried the 
captain. 

“Yes, sir!” said Caius, saluting 
comically with his hammer. “These 
Jews got thick hides.” The crowd, 
and even the captain, laughed. 
Caius’s mates were already raising 
the thieves’ crosses against the sear- 
ing sun. Caius spiked the other 
hand, then crawled to the legs, 
straddled them, and drove a single 
spike dexterously through both 
limp, naked feet. He leaped up 
briskly, waving the hammer to sig- 
nify that he was finished. The sol- 
diers raised the middle cross, as the 
crowd gaped. The base of the cross 
dropped into the hole that had been 
dug for it, jarring a groan from the 
nailed body, and was made firm 
with tamped sand. 

Caius stood with his hands on his 
hips, looking up, satisfied with his 
performance, thinking, “If he’s the 
god he says he is, he’ll forgive me. 
If he ain’t a god, it won’t make no 
difference anyway.” 

Then the hill receded into history. 


Yet the echo of hammer strokes 
remained, and I found that I my- 
self was nailing Christ to the cross, 
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alone on the booming stage. The 
voice of the soldier cried to me 
across the centuries, “It’s true! It’s 
the God’s truth! This guy was the 
son of God!” And of a sudden, the 
veil of the temple was rent in 
twain, and the earth quaked. 

It was only the bell in the cam- 
pus tower, though, striking the hour 
of six, and making the air of the 
theater quiver. I dropped my ham- 
mer, lifted the great crucifix, and 
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leaned it against a wall. I gazed at 
it for some moments. Then I went 
off stage, turned out the lights, and 
washed my hands in the lavatory. 
My wife would have supper waiting 
and would wonder where I was. I 
hurried. 

There was snow on the campus. 
The stars were shining. I stopped 
once under a street lamp to light a 
cigarette and looked at my hands, 
turning them back to front. 


Count-Out Rhyme 


ELIZABETH ENRIGHT 


Turn to the East and what do you see? 

I see the ocean looking at me. 

Live as an ant hill and blue as an eye, 
Loud as a churchbell and deep as the sky; 
I know the ocean, I know her well. 


She doesn’t know me. 


Turn to the West and what do you see? 
I see the red sun looking at me. 


Brighter than heartsblood and hotter than hate, 
First, like an emperor; last, like fate; 

I know the red sun, I know him well. 

He doesn’t know me. 


Turn to the South and what do you see? 

I see a forest looking at me. 

Its trees are as many as thoughts in a mind, 

And they shelter a kingdom that no one can find; 
I know the forest, I know it well. 

It doesn’t know me. 


Turn to the North and what do you see? 

I see an orchard looking at me. 

Cold at the treetop and cold at the root, 

And under the meadowgrass cold lies the fruit; 
I know the orchard, I know it well. 

And it knows me. 


The Lettermen 


GEORGE VUKELICH 


URT coached at a high 
C school in St. Paul and with 
the undefeated season just 
closed his football team continued to 
be the winningest team in the whole 
Gopher state. His team dominated 
the Conference, dominated the state 
rankings, dominated the All-Star 
selections. And two years ago that’s 
what Curt had wanted more than 
anything else in the world. Victo- 
ries. Domination. A football power. 
Built and developed and guided by 
his hands. Success. 

He leaned forward at his desk 
and pushed aside the inquiring let- 
ters from all those big colleges and 
stared at his hands. Successful 
hands. Dominating hands. Guiding 
hands. And black hands. He 
snorted. The palms were pink but 
the hands were black. Black as the 
ace of spades. 

“Well, you bought it,” he told 
himself. ““You’re a molder of men, a 
builder of character.” 

He snorted again and swept the 
letters from all the big colleges off 
the desk. The letters went fluttering 
to the floor. 

“And for what?” he smiled. “‘For 
what?” What was the point? 

“You’re to teach history and 
coach football,” the principal told 
him. “And I’m happy to have you 
aboard, Curtis.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Revercomb. I'll 
do my best.” 

“We've never had a Negro on 
faculty before, Curtis. I think you 
should know that now.” 


“Yes, sir.” 

“However I don’t think you'll 
have any trouble. The whole area is 
a little football crazy. The folks 
like to have a winner.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Curt knew full well how much 
the town liked to have a winner. He 
had talked to his predecessor and 
the man put it very simply. 

“You lose too many games, you 
lose your job. That’s a lot of pres- 
sure, Curt. Big stadium like a col- 
lege. Rough conference. Rough 
alumni. I’m getting too old for all 
that rah-rah stuff.” 

“You didn’t have the material 
the last couple years—” 

“Tl give you a tip, Curt. Never 
use that for an excuse with ’em. I 
know. I did.” 

“IT know you'll be successful 
here,” Revercomb had told him. “I 
am thoroughly familiar with your 
collegiate career. And that includes 
the classroom, Curtis.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“I recommended you to the 
School Board because I have to be 
planning ahead. Negro teachers 
could alleviate our teacher shortage 
here and once we get the door open 
with a successful Negro teacher, it 
will be that much easier for the 
others who follow.” The principal 
turned in his chair and gazed out 
across the practice field. 

“You'll have your history classes, 
Curtis, but your most important 
teaching as far as the town is con- 
cerned will be done out there. It’s 
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surprising how closely the School 
= follows the fortunes of foot- 
all. 

Curt nodded as Revercomb 
turned from the window and faced 
him. 

“But give them a winner, Curtis, 
and they'll give me my Negro 
teachers. Just like that.” He 
snapped his fingers and smiled. 
“Quick as you can say Jackie 
Robinson.” 

Curt had expected incidents and 
he was not surprised when the in- 
cidents occurred. They angered him 
and he had to fight himself to keep 
from striking out with his fists. 

There was that drunk that first 
year when they just managed to tie 
a strong Central team. 

“Nigger lovers,” he had shouted 
at the team as they filed down the 
runway. “Nigger lovers. Couldn’t 


beat a girls’ team. Gutless nigger 
lovers.” 

Curt had grabbed the man and 
dragged him down into the runway 
and past each and every player on 
the squad. The man sobered as he 


saw each player full face, the 
bruises, the blood, the exhaustion. 

“Central was supposed to murder 
us by five touchdowns,” Curt said. 
“Only these kids played their hearts 
out. They beat Central tonight 
whether you know it or not, and 
they'll beat the state before they’re 
done. Now I don’t ever want to 
hear any more out of you about 
their guts. Yell about mine.” 

He had pushed the man away and 
the team went in to shower, and 
now they were noisy and laughing 
and loosening up. It was a victory. 
They had beaten Central and they 
knew it and more important, they 
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knew Central knew it. 

They gave Curt a big skyrocket 
and he felt that it was the sweetest 
victory in all of his life. 

Everything changed after that 
first season. He had grounded his 
boys in fundamentals, taught them 
to tackle for keeps, introduced 
brush blocking for his light line and 
had all his backs windsprinting 
against the varsity track team. He 
dropped squad members for smok- 
ing and for drinking, and he pruned 
and pared and cleared away the 
deadwood. And then he poured in 
the foundation. They opened up 
this second season by slaughtering 
the same strong Central outfit 47 to 
6 and the sports writers called his 
club “The Curtis Killers.” The 
townspeople loved it. 

“I don’t know what you’re 
doing,” Revercomb told him. “but 
keep doing it. Nothing succeeds like 
success.” 

Every game they played that year 
was a variation of the Central 
story. They blasted their way 
through one opponent after another 
in the toughest conference in all 
Minnesota and they wound up un- 
tied, undefeated. They were ac- 
claimed top high school team in the 
state. 

Curt knew it was not all his 
doing. He was blessed with a lot of 
damn fine football players on any- 
body’s team and they were smart 
and maturing and they happened to 
be on his team and he was grateful 
because the Luck was going for 
him. 

Then the trouble began. Slowly 
at first with the letters from the 
Big Colleges inviting this player 
down to visit their campus and that 
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player up to see their campus, and 
then college scouts dropping in to 
see him and inviting him to dinner 
and wanting to meet his senior 
quarterback and the tackle too. The 
boys reacted normally enough at 
first. They laughed and flushed over 
all the attention and called each 
other “Bonus” and they got all ex- 
cited about a trip to see this Big 
Ten School or that Big Independent 
Campus. Then the boys told him 
that some of them had received up- 
wards of thirty-five letters and col- 
legiate offers, and the principal 
told him that his boys were begin- 
ning to goof off in classroom work. 

“They’re acting like football 
players,” Revercomb said. “They’re 
good enough to be bought by a big 
school and now they don’t give a 
damn about anything else.” 

“I’m sorry to hear that,” he said. 
“T didn’t know.” 

“I’m sorry too,” Revercomb said. 
“They’ve lost a little perspective 
now and someone had better orient 
them again. You’re not responsible 
for them, for this, Curtis—” 

“I’m responsible all right.” 

“Understand now. It’s not your 
fault, Curtis.” 

“Tl talk to them,” he said. 

Talking was not exactly his meat. 
It wasn’t any good. They listened 
all right but he knew he wasn’t get- 
ting through to them. They were 
on the glory train, the gravy train, 
and they intended to ride it right to 
the end of the line. They wanted to 
get theirs —they intended to ride 
that train right into the depot. He 
couldn’t reach them. They didn’t 
seem like his boys any more. 

The night before the annual foot- 
ball banquet he tossed and turned as 


outside the first big blizzard of the 
season hit St. Paul. 

What the hell do you expect, he 
asked himself. Those kids give their 
hearts to a high school coach, and 
for what? For a letter. A varsity 
letter. No scholarships. No cars. No 
money. No bonuses . . . Still, that 
wasn’t the point. What was the 
point? 

No, let the kids get theirs. That 
wasn’t the point. What was the 
point? 

He tossed and turned and listened 
to the snow driving against the win- 
dows. What was the point? Where 
are the snows of yesteryear? Yester- 
year? Yesteryear? He asked himself 
that question a thousand times that 
night. What was the point? And 
then he slept. 

He had the letters all picked up 
and put away when the graduating 
lettermen met in his office as he had 
requested, and then he put on his 
boots and coat and gloves and they 
followed him out of the building 
and out across the practice field. 

The wind was down now and 
they trudged along in a scattering 
line without speaking, behind him. 
He led them into the stadium and 
down onto the track and gathered 
them around in a huddle. 

“You’re my boys, my team, and I 
tried to teach you everything I 
know,” he said. “This is our last 
practice session together.” He 
paused and the boys shivered a little 
and rocked on their cleats and 
looked at each other. “This is un- 
doubtedly our most important prac- 
tice session. We’re not practicing 
for fame now or for glory. We’re 
practicing for loneliness.” His arm 
swept the snow-covered stands, the 
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desolate scoreboard, the naked goal- 
posts. He turned his body in a com- 
plete circle and faced them again. 
“We're practicing for emptiness. 
Remember how thousands and 
thousands of people packed those 
stands to cheer you? Look!” He 
moved his arm again, squinting his 
eyes. “Remember the noise they 
made, like thunder? Listen!” He 
cocked his head and the boys moved 
uneasily. “Remember how you 
played out there and made All-Star, 
and All-Conference, and nothing 
could stop you at all?” 

They looked and the snow devils 
swirled up from the end zone. 

“Glorious, isn’t it?” he asked. 
“People, football players, excite- 
ment. Only where is it?” 

The boys weren’t moving now. 

“Tt’s up here,” he said tapping his 
head. “All locked in up here. Well, 
I want you to put one more thing 
up here.” 

Then he rattled off a list of 
names rapidly like a platoon ser- 
geant, one after the other, as fast as 
he could remember them, and the 
boys looked at him blankly. 

“Ever hear of those names?” he 
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asked. 

They shook their heads. 

“Well, they were all brilliant 
football players of my day,” he 
said. “My time. They could run and 
pass and kick and block, and they 
were all as good as you are. They 
were brilliant. Brilliant! They had 
crowds. They had glory. They had 
everything. Everybody saw them. 
Everybody talked about them. And 
everybody forgot them. 

“Gentlemen, this, our last practice 
session, is simply one walking lap 
around the track.” 

They moved off —a few paces 
apart —and no one said a word 
while they circled the field slowly. 
The wind moved against them and 
they tucked in their heads, and the 
snow whipped over them and they 
squinted their eyes, and Curt 
glanced at the lifeless scoreboard 
clock and he knew that this was 
how it was when time ran out on 
you. These kids were young. And 
they had a chance and they had a 
lot of life left to play. That was the 
point. He hoped he had gotten 
through to them. He prayed that 
with all his heart. 


One Moment, Please, While the Operator 
Changes Reels 


Hoke Norris 


HE Paul Bartons finally 
bought a television set. And 
then each day, when Paul 
Barton returned from his office in 
the Loop, he found his apartment 
dim in the false evening of Day- 
light Saving Time, and he heard 
from the living room the sounds of 
horses’ hooves, gunfire, laconic dia- 
logue, and chase music. He’d call to 
his wife Margaret and to Sam and 
Arnold, and go to the kitchen and 
mix himself a drink. Then he’d sit 
in his den and read the rest of the 
afternoon paper, waiting for tele- 
vision to finish with the West and 
get on with its other business, so 
that everybody else could get on 
with their other business. 

One afternoon Arnold trotted 
back to the den, waving his arms, 
his eyes big and round, and told his 
father a story in a torrent of half- 
sentences and a jungle of pronouns. 
On his narrow three-year-old thighs 
he wore two remarkably accurate 
reproductions of the six-shooter, in 
tasseled, jeweled holsters supported 
by a wide belt, with cartridges of 
painted wood set in the leather. Paul 
Barton leaned down to listen with 
an awe that was not altogether 
feigned. “He was fighting him. She 
was pretty. He was running away. 
He was chasing him .. .” Arnold 
paused for a deep breath, grasped 
his father’s thumb and _ pleaded, 
“Come on, Daddy, come on.” 

Paul dropped his paper and let 


himself be tugged along to the liv- 
ing room. Margaret, relaxed, smiling 
faintly, greeted him with a nod and 
patted a place next to hers on the 
short brown sofa. Arnold took a 
seat beside Sam on the floor at their 
feet. Margaret turned back to the 
screen, a thoughtful expression on 
her face. Paul always found her 
strikingly pretty and young, and he 
often regarded her with the awe of 
a nearly middle-aged husband for a 
youthful wife. How was I so lucky? 
he’d wonder. But now he frowned 
and whispered to her, “You like this 
stuff?” 

“Don’t be alarmed,” she whis- 
pered in reply. “Dinner’s all ready. 
I’m just relaxing.” 

After a moment of watching, 
Paul gathered that the Good Man 
was on the trail of the Bad Man, 
and the Girl might lose the ranch. It 
occurred to him that they hadn’t 
changed the plot by so much as a 
grunt or a gunshot since he himself 
had sat lost and absorbed before 
ritualistic shadows on a screen. Sam 
licked his lips and _ swallowed; 
Arnold sat perfectly still, his mouth 
hanging open. The electronic light 
made drawn, pallid strangers of his 
sons, and Paul had an impulse to 
turn the thing off once and for all. 
Frowning, he looked back to the 
screen. All the programs seemed 
meant for morons or children, or 
worse. The Bad Man, he saw, was 
now aiming his rifle from behind a 
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boulder. The rifle cracked. The 
screen flashed dazzlingly blank for 
an instant, and then a pixie, or 
something, pranced flickering into 
view bearing aloft a jar of peanut 
butter. Sam and Arnold took deep 
breaths of childhood and _ blinked 
their eyes as if emerging from a 
trance. 

“Well,” their father said, “the 
film broke.” The boys looked up at 
him in fright. “Or maybe the opera- 
tor’s changing reels.” 

“Did the film break, Daddy?” 
Sam asked with a catch in his 
throat. 

“They used to have a sign,” Paul 
mused. “Just a moment, please, 
while the operator changes reels.” 

“Mamma,” Arnold pleaded, “did 
the film break?” 

“No, dear. Your father’s joking. 
Aren’t you, Paul?” 

He didn’t answer because he only 
half heard. But to himself he 
breathed, ‘““My God.” He had been 
only a little older than these boys of 
his—thirty or more years ago, it 
must be now, and in a place so far 
removed from the Near North Side, 
Chicago, Illinois, that it would be 
utterly impossible to get from here 
to there. 

He sat in wonder, unseeing and 
unhearing, as the commercial flick- 
ered off at last and the Bad Man 
and the Good Man resumed their 
unceasing warfare. Paul, a man of 
fact and statistics—an accountant 
for a grain brokerage firm in the 
Loop, who took a bus each morning 
to the Board of Trade Building and 
another bus home each evening— 
didn’t ordinarily waste his time in 
middle-aged fantasies about child- 
hood, but sometimes he did ponder 
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the distance he had come. He had 
traveled so little as a boy, and 
everything had seemed so far away 
and unattainable, that he always 
thought now not of professional or 
social advancement, not of any 
boasting or self-satisfaction, but 
merely of geography, of the miles, 
the space, the prairie, the hills, 
mountains, rivers, and cities that 
separated him from the land of his 
youth, 

There was, to be sure, contrast 
enough of another sort. His job was 
a good one, thanks in large part to 
friendships he’d made in the Army 
during the war. He and his friends 
considered his future promising. His 
office in the Chicago Loop was car- 
peted wall to wall, air conditioned 
and acoustically padded —and he 
had a secretary. The city he lived in 
was one of such size and complexity 
that he knew he’d never learn the 
smallest fraction of it, and he was 
continually amazed by the offerings 
it made to him, in return, of course, 
for sums of money he still consid- 
ered rather large. His apartment 
was expensive, near if not among 
the haughty addresses on Lake Shore 
Drive, and it was furnished in the 
contemporary style by a lovely 
young woman who knew exactly 
what she wanted—this bride of his 
later years who still seemed too good 
to be true, who had given him two 
sons after he’d thought he’d never 
have a son at all. This was — he 
always searched for a term and 
always found only a cliché — an- 
other world. For Paul Barton had 
been born and raised in the village 
of Barton, named for an obscure 
and distant ancestor of his, among 


the hot, sandy fields and flatlands 
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of the North Carolina coastal plain, 
120 miles southeast of Raleigh. How 
many miles southeast of Chicago? 
Paul couldn’t imagine. 

Yet now, before a screen he no 
longer saw, he remembered his ex- 
perience standing in the doorway of 
a tobacco warehouse. This was a 
vast, single-storied space walled 
with crumbling brick and roofed 
with black tarpaper, where the 
farmers brought their tobacco for 
sale beneath the babble of the auc- 
tioneers. Small, high windows, 
dulled by grime and dust, admitted 
bars of pale sunlight; cobwebs hung 
from large, unfinished beams and 
posts; the floor was broad-boarded 
and splintered; the air was heavy 
and stifling with the heat of the 
Southern summer and the lingering 
odor of tobacco long since smoked, 
chewed, or dipped. 

He had stood there in blue shirt 
and overalls, barefooted, bare- 
headed, a dime in his right fist. Per- 
haps the Paul of the present could 
have pitied this Paul of the past if 
he let himself. But he felt no pity 
and not even much care—only a 
wonder, a knowledge of separation, 
that hovered in the memory con- 
cerning this boy standing fretful 
and impatient at the end of a line 
of children and adults stretching 
into the dim space of the building. 

It was here that a movie was 
shown each Saturday afternoon, a 
silent movie, of course — always a 
western —on film that always 
broke, it seemed, at a moment of 
great crisis. The operator-entrepre- 
neur came down from Raleigh in a 
rusty Model T, bringing a projector, 
a screen and a set of flat, octagonal 
tin boxes. With him always came his 


wife, who had a moustache and was 
at least twice the size of her hus- 
band. Paul paid his dime to her at 
last on that remembered afternoon, 
and he ran in and took a chair as 
near the front as he could get. He 
waited, scowling with impatience 
for the beginning. The beginning 
like every step along the way on 
these Saturdays—was an uncertain 
business. The big woman kept her 
husband under constant watch, but 
to what good effect nobody ever 
knew. The back pocket of his pants 
always bulged with a flat pint bot- 
tle of corn liquor. The bottle was 
full when he arrived, empty when he 
departed. At the end his woman 
loaded everything including her 
husband into their car and then 
headed back for Raleigh. 

Despite delay, heat and _ brittle 
film, there was always a big crowd 
in the warehouse. All the village 
children came, and many country 
adults and children who’d traveled 
to town in muddy cars, wagons or 
buggies for a Saturday of buying 
and talking. The farm women wore 
large-flowered dresses and black 
straw hats with red cherries on the 
brims; the girls pink sashes on pink 
dresses; the boys shoes that hurt 
their feet; and the men clean, faded 
blue denim. Packages surrounded 
them, and some of the women held 
infants in their arms. Town and 
country sat together in the democ- 
racy of Saturday. 

Most of the children in Barton 
earned their admission by sweeping 
vast front yards, beneath oaks, 
maples, and magnolias, or by per- 
forming other household chores — 
for Barton money was scarce and 
Barton instincts were thrifty. The 
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grassless yards had to be swept clean 
for Sunday. This was a matter of 
both habit and pride. Paul’s yard, 
by some happy accident of real 
estate, was much smaller than some. 
For this good fortune he was greatly 
envied by many of the other boys. 
But he hated the job and performed 
it only for the coin that took him to 
the movies. The Barton family — 
father, older sister Grace, younger 
sister Rose, and Paul, the youngest 
—lived in a house much like all 
houses in the village, which is to say 
that it was white frame, two-story, 
high-ceilinged, high-gabled,  tin- 
roofed, small-windowed, and bright- 
ened by stained glass panels beside 
the front door and a moderate 
prinking of gingerbread at the eaves 
and on the front porch trimmings. 
Mr. Barton operated a grocery store 
and was seldom at home during the 
children’s waking hours. In those 
days, business began early and ended 
late. On the day of rest, Mr. Barton 
rested. His face, his form, and his 
voice were strangers in his own 
house. (When the father died, dur- 
ing the war, Paul was living in rain 
and mud beneath a pyramidal tent 
at Tacloban, Leyte, half the world 
away, and his grief was not so much 
for his father’s death as for never 
having known him.) Grace kept 
the house, and the younger children, 
motherless for most of their lives, 
wandered much as they pleased, 
without injury to their bodies or to 
their minds so far as Paul ever 
knew. With his friends in summer 
(and it was always summer when he 
remembered the time and the town) 
Paul roamed almost daily on the 
rutted, dusty roads that led to 
creeks, forests, open fields, water- 
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melon patches and orchards, pilfer- 
ing, throwing rocks, fishing, swim- 
ming, lying naked in the sunlight on 
some mossed or sanded water edge, 
trying out new profanity or a new 
air rifle or playing the old game of 
cowboy. They never paused to pon- 
der happiness, or even to realize it. 

If they stayed in town they had 
Main Street, so called by common 
acceptance if not by ordinance. It 
was the only paved street in Barton 
—the only one with paved sidewalks 
—but its stretch of macadam and 
concrete set the town above and 
apart from its lesser neighbors down 
the long country roads. Straight and 
wide, east and west, Main Street ran 
past grocery, feed, farm implement, 
hardware and drugstores, past post 
office, town hall, courthouse, ware- 
house, volunteer fire house, school, 
lawyer’s office, doctor’s office, bar- 
ber shop, cafe, pool hall, bank, 
church, and one dingy, furtive 
shack where Negroes and whites 
mingled and bought corn liquor by 
the pint, half gallon, or case. Such 
was the axis of the small Southern 
town of the day: a street of worn, 
faded brick and weathered clap- 
board, treeless, dusty, hot, lazy, but 
alive with people talking, laughing 
and buying, and bright with tin 
signs advertising cigarettes, snuff, 
chewing tobacco, overalls, cure-alls, 
and tattered faded remnants of 
circus posters. 

You really didn’t have to leave 
the place to find anything you 
wanted—so the boosters said. Only 
a theater was lacking, and there was 
always that Saturday afternoon 


movie at the Planters Warehouse to 
fill the yearning for drama. Years 


later, while Paul was at Chapel Hill, 
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somebody did build a theater there, 
next to the Barton City National 
Bank. Like the bank it had a Greek 
revival facade, with the added 
splendor of neon lights. It brought 
Tarzan films to town, and the cur- 
rent covey of youngsters began 
breaking their limbs and their heads 
in falls out of trees. When he heard 
about this wave of fractures, Paul 
reflected that he and his friends 
might have been noisy with their 
pistols and reckless with their ropes, 
but at least they’d never broken any 
bones. 

The influence of Tom Mix and 
Bill Hart and something Thomp- 
son and something Hoxie and some- 
thing Gibson (the names came hard 
to him now) had been harmless 
enough, though his Sunday school 
teacher had frowned in disapproval 
on both the movies and the endless 
library of Zane Grey novels he had 
read in those days. His only genuine 
offense, he believed, was the noise 
he had made on Sunday when his 
father was trying to rest. He had 
come close to disaster only once. On 
that occasion he had succeeded, 
after many attempts, in roping his 
sister Rose as she sat on the edge of 
the front porch. Her knees had been 
tucked beneath her chin, and his 
loop of cotton clothesline had circled 
her whole body—legs, arms and all 
—so that she was completely immo- 
bilized. She scowled and squealed, 
demanding her liberty, and Paul 
laughed in pride and triumph and 
gave his line a terrific jerk. There 
was a bump and an instant of 
shocked, foreboding silence, then 
screams as his sister rolled about on 
the bare white ground, trying to 
disentangle herself. She had escaped 


with a fright and a scratch on her 
left elbow, and Paul with stern in- 
structions from his sister Rose to 
destroy the rope. He hid it behind 
his stack of Zane Grey novels in the 
old packhouse at the back edge of 
the yard. 

He was certain now that he had 
felt about those Saturday afternoon 
movies and about the novels of Zane 
Grey as an acquaintance of Mark 
Twain had felt about Huckleberry 
Finn. “Vd give ten dollars not to 
have read that book,” the acquaint- 
ance said. Mark Twain, rather of- 
fended, asked why. “So I could have 
the pleasure of reading it again for 
the first time.” 

Paul had read the Zane Grey 
novels one after the other and then 
over again, in that old packhouse, 
thick with the odor of ancient, dry, 
cracking leather and _ forgotten, 
moldering newspapers, or beneath a 
naked, untinted bulb in the living 
room of his home — almost lying 
down in the only really comfortable 
chair the Bartons owned, a long, 
rumpled, dingy affair of no discern- 
ible style whatever, but with bulges 
and sags that fitted no matter 
which way he sat or lay. Now and 
then in his present life, Paul came 
upon a Zane Grey novel in one of 
the second-hand book stores on 
Clark Street, where it sold for a 
dime in a bargain box placed out- 
side the front doors. It was always a 
reprint, battered, faded—the bind- 
ing and pages thick, swollen and 
moist — perhaps illustrated with 
scenes from the movie, showing 
actors pitiably quaint and forgot- 
ten. He’d turn the pages and stop to 
read some of the words that had 
once held him immobile in awe and 
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escape. How had he ever been 
tricked by such stuff? Yet he 
wished he could feel, just once 
more, the wonderful oblivion, the 
terrific transference, that he had 
experienced in that old shack at the 
edge of the yard, or in that hideous, 
fine old chair, or in that stuffy, hot 
tobacco warehouse. The walls of his 
world had fallen away at such 
times, the roof had dissolved, and 
the plains and the mountains had 
stretched vast and full of color 
before him; horses pounded, guns 
barked, men fell, and the Lone Star 
Ranger or Tom Mix or Bill Hart or 
one of those great and distant 
others, mute but glorious, arrived 
just in time, fought their battles, 
won their victories, and were smiled 
upon by the pretty girl. The shining 
cloud had enveloped him. He had 
felt that the cloud was eternal. 

How long was eternity? 

It had been, as usual, stiflingly 
hot in the tobacco warehouse. The 
projector clattered and rattled. 
Now and then the raw odor of corn 
liquor assaulted a sensitive nose. The 
screen was silent, the sub-titles in- 
frequent and laconic, and there was 
no piano to play chase music (and 
no commercials). But never mind. 
This was the West. Now the villain 
leaped from a boulder to the hero’s 
back, and the film broke; child and 
adult together shouted protests and 
insults, whistled, clapped, pounded 
their feet, turned scowling at the 
operator, adult face and child face 
alike thwarted, frustrated, indig- 
nant with the dark glow of impa- 
tience and outrage. The operator, 
his big wife hovering over him, his 
long, bony fingers trembling and 
fumbling, unwound the reel, spliced, 
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re-threaded, and finally got the 
thing going again, in the midst of a 
fierce fight on the ground, with 
much punching and gouging and 
rolling about. The audience cheered 
its fight cheer, vibrant with 
screamed instructions that came 
from the savage that sleeps in all of 
us and wakes up howling at such 
moments—the sort of bloodthirsty 
admonitions heard at an exciting 
boxing match. (There was another 
sort of cheer for the chase, a long, 
sustained bedlam of shouts and 
whistles for virtue or power about 
to triumph.) Now the fight seemed 
to go against the hero, he was down, 
the villain was kicking him, and the 
screen flashed brilliant with light 
again, and there were groans and 
moans all over the house. 

One Moment Please While the Op- 
erator Changes Reels—in Old Eng- 
lish lettering upon a background of 
birds and flowers—such was the apol- 
ogy the operator projected upon the 
screen. The audience settled into 
impatient talk and foot scrapings on 
the old boards of the floor. It 
always seemed to take an uncon- 
scionable time to change reels, and 
each change seemed longer than its 
predecessor. This was to be the last 
reel, and the operator must have 
been almost blind by now, his bottle 
almost empty. But at last the legend 
was withdrawn from the screen, the 
projector clattered and whirred, and 
now the villain was escaping on the 
hero’s horse. A few moments before, 
Paul and everybody else in the house 
had seen the horse wheel and come 
instantly at the hero’s whistle. The 
hero didn’t whistle now. Nobody 
pointed out the contradiction, be- 
cause nobody thought of it and if 
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they had, it wouldn’t have made 
any difference. There had to be an- 
other reel of suspense and action. 
For Paul, remembering the scene 
now, there followed a long blank, 
as if he had slept through the next 
few episodes (though he couldn’t 
have) or the operator had run 
empty film through his projector. 
Next he remembered a stagecoach 
winding down a mountain road. 
Suddenly bandits appeared, shouting 
noiselessly, brandishing — revolvers 
and rifles. The driver lashed the 
horses and they plunged forward, 
and there was a gasp from the audi- 
ence. The heroine’s head appeared at 
one of the coach windows, her long 
blonde curls blowing in the wind. 
She waved her arms and cried 
soundlessly for help. Then the audi- 
ence saw (cheers!) the hero riding 
hard to the rescue—then back to 


the stage coach, gathering speed, 
swinging around curves. The gum 
chewers in the audience ceased their 
grinding; not a sound was heard; 
the wheezing and clicking of the 
projector had long since faded from 


all consciousness. Yet there were 
sounds, the air was vibrant with 
them. Paul heard the crunch of the 
coach wheels against the mountain 
road, the cries of the heroine, the 
slap of the whip, the shouts of the 
driver, the pounding of the hooves. 
He found himself half-standing, 
shouting, waving his arms, as the 
hero rode onward and the coach 
plunged down and down the face of 
the mountain... 

And suddenly before Paul’s face 
the entire screen was blotted out. A 
tremendous farm woman had 
bounded to her feet and she was 
yanking back with her muscled 


arms, her big red hands clutching 
imaginary reins, and at the top of 
her corn-fed voice she was bellow- 
ing to the horses: “Whoa, whoa, 
whoa, for God’s sake, whoa!” 

Just what happened then Paul 
did not know. But he did remember 
that woman responding to instinct, 
and he remembered falling out of 
his chair and laughing until his ribs, 
backbone, stomach, jaws and throat 
ached like sensitive teeth; he rolled 
about on the floor, holding his 
sides, tears of laughter pressing out 
between his closed lids, his legs 
doubled up until his knees almost 
touched his chin. 

And he was laughing now, up- 
roariously, while Margaret shouted 
his name. He silenced himself and 
wiped his eyes. Wife and children 
gazed at him in amazement. “Paul,” 
Margaret demanded, “Paul, what 
has got into you?” 

On the TV screen, he saw, a cow- 
boy was walking slowly down a de- 
serted street, peering to right and 
left, elbows bent, hands and fingers 
curved and hovering about the 
curved butts of revolvers. 

“Paul, what was it?” 

“Nothing,” he told Margaret, 
shaking his head, “nothing.” Now 
sobered and rather ashamed, he 
studied his boys as they turned back 
to the screen, their hands too hovy- 
ering about revolvers, their faces 
becoming again stilled and rapt. As 
they sat now he had once sat, until 
an unwitting comedy had forever 
made Western movies and Western 
novels seem rather ridiculous. He 
wondered if that poor unknown 
woman had ever lived the thing 
down, and what painfully recalled 
adventure or tragedy had brought 
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her to her heavy-shod feet. 

“Paul, what was it?” Margaret 
insisted in a whisper. 

“Pl tell you all later.” 

Yet he wondered . . . Margaret 
had probably never seen one of 
those silent movies, and certainly 
never in a tobacco warehouse. She’d 
never understand how funny and 
how pitiable that woman had been. 
As for his boys—let them have their 
fun. Later they’d find their own 
disillusionment, and their own en- 
lightenment too, if they were lucky. 
Better, he decided in a moment, 
he’d take them all on a visit to that 
old town of his. Neither the boys 
nor Margaret had ever seen it—all 
of them Northern bred, city bred, 
Chicago bred. It seemed to Paul, 
suddenly, that a place, an experi- 
ence that had been so large a part 
of his life should somehow be made 
a part of their lives. Almost imme- 
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diately, again, he had reservations. 
The town would be peopled entirely 
by strangers now, and the ware- 
house might not be there at all. And 
this wife of his and these children 
would probably be bored and hot. 
Paul shrugged and sighed. 

And so while another hero stalked 
another villain, and two boys 
watched and waited hardly breath- 
ing, their father remembered his 
father and tried to recall his face. 
He found this image of the past 
now shattered and vanished, and he 
thought how distant and even im- 
probable his town seemed now. 
Some drunken operator somewhere, 
he said to himself, was always 
patching broken film or changing 
reels, and he felt his notion die with 
regret and melancholy for the part 
of every man that must be a 
stranger to everybody else and even, 
in time, to himself. 


Color 


Lucite NogELtt DULA 


A bolt of sunlight zigzags through a tree, 

A maple, heavy with a golden load 

Of leaves that toss and tug to free themselves 
To waste their color on a dusty road. 


Then gold and brown and scarlet flutter there, 
While red and yellow fade to drabbest brown; 
And only sunshine, picking out the spot, 

Has color left to pour upon the ground. 


Myths: Further Vanderbilt Agrarian Views 


C. A. Warp 


N THE qualities found in 

the “good myth,” John 

Crowe Ransom and Allen 
Tate seem to be in agreement, as I 
have pointed out in an earlier ar- 
ticle.’ As to the social uses of myths, 
Tate and Ransom also appear to 
think somewhat alike. Religious 
myths and historical myths—if we 
may judge by Tate’s essay entitled 
“What Is a Traditional Society?” — 
are expected to keep men in their 
place: that is, to keep them per- 
forming a human, rather than a 
subhuman or superhuman role. 
After speaking of the Old South- 
erners’ dramatization of themselves 
in terms of the myth of “noble 
Romans,” Tate deplores twentieth- 
century man’s mythless condition. 
“Men who have lost both the higher 
myth of religion and the lower 
myth of historical dramatization 
have lost the forms of human 
action,” he says. Such mythless men 
are “no longer capable of defining a 
human objective, of forming a dra- 
matic conception of human na- 
ture.’” It is evident that Tate thinks 
that myths have a definite bearing 
upon the way men deal with each 
other, though it is difficult to state 
precisely what he means by “the 
forms of human action.” 

That Tate does not wish to admit 
that myths can tell us what to do 
when, for instance, we suspect we 

1“The Good Myth,” published in the previous issue 


of The University of Kansas City Review (Summer, 
1958). 


2Tate, “What Is a Traditional Society?” On the 
Limits of Poetry, p. 301. 


are not paying the maid enough, is 
suggested by another passage in 
which he discusses the historical 
imagination of the Old Southerners 
—that is, their ability to keep the 
“historical fact’® (Cato is an ex- 
ample)* “concrete,” or in other 
words their willingness to give the 
historical fact “‘a certain status as 
image.” “Images are only to be con- 
templated,” Tate remarks primly— 
and he adds “perhaps the act of 
contemplation after long exercise 
initiates a habit of restraint, and 
the setting up of absolute standards 
which are less formulas for action 
than an interior discipline of the 


mind.’” The relation between image, 
or myth, and action must not be 
too intimate, he seems to imply 
here. One may suspect that, for 
Tate, the historical method as dis- 
tinguished from the historical imag- 


ination is a béte noire’ because it 
8Tate, “Remarks on the Southern Religion,” in I’ll 
Take My Stand, p. 169. 
4Tate, “What Is a Traditional Society?” p. 298. 
5Tate, “Remarks on the Southern Religion,” p. 169. 
®Tate implies, though he does not clearly define, a 
distinction between the “historical method” and the 
“historical imagination” when he alludes to Carl 
Becker’s The Heavenly City of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury Philosophers; see Tate’s “Miss Emily and the 
Bibliographer,” On the Limits of Poetry, p. 56. A 
reading of Becker’s book and a reading of Tate's essay 
“A Traditionist Looks at Liberalism” suggest a pos 
sible reason for Tate’s attack on the “historical 
method”: Tate seems to feel that the historian who is 
unwilling to admit the validity of theological abso- 
lutes is employing the “historical method” with a 
vengeance, whereas the historian who points out, 
without condescension, how a former age thought it 
was living by theological absolutes is writing out of 
the “historical imagination.” See “A  Traditionist 
Looks at Liberalism,” Southern Review, 1 (Spring, 
1936), 736-738; see also Carl Becker, The Heavenly 
City of the Eighteenth Century Philosophers (New 
Haven, 1932)—especially the first chapter. 
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may, after dissecting a period in 
which underpayment of maids ap- 
parently had unhappy results, ad- 
vise us specifically that it would be 
well to avoid similar wage policies. 
This is, I suspect, the kind of rec- 
ommendation which Tate would say 
is based upon an abstraction of one 
set of circumstances from the cul- 
ture. In Tate’s opinion, it probably 
could not be a central idea of a 
“complete” work of literature or a 
satisfactory historical myth. Both 
Tate and Ransom are exceedingly 
suspicious of the “generalizations” 
or laws of cause and effect which 
the “liberal historian” (to use Tate’s 
epithet) reads into history.’ 

When we try to fathom Tate’s 
ideas about the bearing of myths on 
the preservation or modification of 
the social structure, we may re- 
member his well-known diagnosis 
of the cause of the Old South’s 
death: metaphysical starvation. In 
“Remarks on the Southern Reli- 
gion,” Tate says that the old South’s 
social order died because it was not 
rooted in an appropriate religious 
myth, a myth which would have 
made its “special secular system the 
inevitable and permanently valuable 
one.” Tate explains that “the social 
structure depends on the economic 


TSee Tate, “A Traditionist Looks at Liberalism,” 
Southern Review, 1 (Spring, 1936), 736-738. Cf. 
Ransom, God Without Thunder, pp. 56ff. Ransom 
perhaps preceded Tate in being suspicious of histo- 
rians’ attempts to study the past as a record within 
which laws of cause and effect can be discerned. Note 
also Andrew N. Lytle’s feeling that “It seems . . . 
highly arbitrary to place the historian among the 
social scientists,” and see Andrew N. Lytle, “The 
Image as Guide to Meaning in the Historical Novel,” 
Sewanee Review, LXI (Summer, 1953), 410. Tate has 
hinted that he prefers Oswald Spengler’s “Physiog- 
nomic Tact” to the kind of mentality which has 
given us “three hundred years of causal history’— 
Allen Tate, “Spengler’s Tract against 


Liberalism,” 
American Review, Ill (April, 1934), 42. 


structure, and economic conviction 
is the secular image of religion.’”® 
Thus Tate pontificated. And 
shortly before Tate published these 
remarks, Ransom had emphasized 
the positive relation between the re- 
ligious myth and the social and eco- 
nomic life of a people. 

In God Without Thunder, pub- 
lished in 1930—earlier in the year 
than Tate’s “Remarks” — Ransom 
pictures the myth-maker as legisla- 
tor for a people: 

[The] community in accepting his myth 
professes to a certain view of the human 
relation to the universe, and to an economic 
theory which is appropriate to that relation. 
The religion of a people is that background 
of metaphysical doctrine which dictates its 
political economy. And all its constituent 
myths, its ritual, its documents in their 
detail, have their effective part in this pur- 
pose; they serve for instruction and reproof, 
they bear on the economic program.® 

Both Ransom and Tate hold that in 
a healthy culture the people’s social 
and economic life is integrated with 
their religious myth. Tate seems to 
believe that a social structure may 
collapse because it is not sustained 
by a suitable myth. 

The role of a proper myth in sus- 
taining a social structure is appar- 
ently what Richard M. Weaver (an 
apologist for and in many ways a 
close intellectual kinsman of Allen 
Tate as well as some other Vander- 
bilt Agrarians) was referring to 
when he spoke of the “non- 
empirical bonds” which may hold 
together a “‘deep-rooted organic so- 
ciety .. . expressing in its structure 
a certain differentiation of call- 
ing.’”° Certainly Robert Penn War- 

8“Remarks on the Southern Religion,” pp. 166-168. 

8God Without Thunder, p. 16. 


10The quoted passage is Weaver's description of 
what some Vanderbilt Agrarians saw in both Southern 
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ren—one of the original Vanderbilt 
Agrarians — was assuming the so- 
cially unifying function of some 
myths when—in 1939—he quoted 
with apparent enthusiasm F. Cud- 
worth Flint’s call for “ ‘a structure 
of life capable of appealing both to 
the simple and the learned . . . a 
mythology credible, and capable of 
being embodied in poetry of epic 
magnitude.’ 

That a suitable myth may help 
maintain harmony or unity among 
social classes is clearly the implica- 
tion of Mr. Weaver’s remarks and 
of Warren’s quotation from F. 
Cudworth Flint. Doubtless both 
liberal and conservative critics of 
contemporary society would admit 
that some kind of social harmony 
may be produced or maintained 
among learned and simple, privi- 
leged and nonprivileged, if an effec- 
tive myth is widely propagated in 
the society. Whether the specific 
myths of the Old South manufac- 
tured by Allen Tate, Andrew Lytle, 
and certain other Vanderbilt Agrar- 
ians tend to reinforce or to foster a 
desirable kind of social harmony is 
a question that a teacher might well 
keep in mind if he reads, or suggests 
that high school or college students 
read, Tate’s biographies of Jefferson 
Davis and Stonewall Jackson or 
Andrew N. Lytle’s Bedford Forrest. 

Tate and Lytle (who in many 
respects are conservative critics of 
contemporary society) would not, 


and European society when they had had the opportu- 
nity to observe Europe through residence abroad after 
the first World War and in the 1920’s—Richard M. 
Weaver, “Agrarianism in Exile,” Sewanee Review, 
LVIII (Autumn, 1950), 588. 

UF, Cudworth Flint, as quoted in Robert Penn 
Warren, “The Present State of Poetry” (part of a 
symposium), Kenyon Review, I (Autumn, 1939), 
398. 


of course, say that we have today a 
society worthy of a sustaining 
myth. At the same time, the liberal 
reader of such Agrarians as Tate, 
Lytle, and Donald Davidson — 
though he may be impressed by 
Agrarian criticisms of contempo- 
rary American society — ought to 
look sharply at those images of past 
societies and past heroes which the 
Agrarians find attractive. If, as 
Tate and Ransom say, a religious 
myth may be the sustainer of a so- 
ciety, may it not also be conjectured 
that a historical myth—such as a 
myth of the Old South—may play 
a part in sustaining certain survivals 
from the past—including such an 
undesirable survival as the doctrine 
of white superiority and white 
supremacy? 

In conclusion, we may make a 
specific application of the question 
which we have just raised. Allen 
Tate’s biography of Stonewall Jack- 
son has recently been reissued in a 
paperback edition by the University 
of Michigan Press. In some brief but 
potent digressions, this biography 
almost elevates John C. Calhoun to 
the rank of deity. “It is just pos- 
sible,” says Tate, “to see Calhoun 
. .. as the Christ of political 
order in the United States.” Cal- 
houn is admiringly presented (not 
altogether accurately) as the pro- 
ponent of a stable order of fixed 
classes. Says Tate: 

The institution of slavery was a positive 
good only in the sense that Calhoun had 
argued that it was: it had become a neces- 
sary element in a stable society. He had 
argued justly that only in a society of fixed 
classes can men be free. Only men who are 
socially as well as economically secure can 
preserve the historical sense of obligation. 
This historical sense of obligation implied a 
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certain freedom to do right. In the South, 
between White and Black, it took the form 
of benevolent protection: the White man 
was in every sense responsible for the Black. 


The Black man, “free,” would have been 
exploited.!* 


It is just possible to suspect, after 
reviewing Tate’s and some other 
Vanderbilt Agrarians’ ideas on the 
nature and uses of myths,’® that 
Tate’s volumes Stonewall Jackson 
and Jefferson Davis, as well as An- 
drew Lytle’s Bedford Forrest—not 
to mention Tate’s and Lytle’s essays 
on history and_ tradition’*— were 
written by men who were conscious 
of themselves as myth makers and 
who hoped that their myths might 
have some effect on the structure of 
their own society. It is curiously sig- 
nificant, at any rate, that Lytle’s 
Bedford Forrest is a strong man of 
giant dimensions who seems to be 
admired by Lytle as much for his 
fierceness during the Civil War and 
for his guile as head of the Ku 
Klux Klan as for any softer or more 
moral qualities which he displayed’ 


12T ate, Stonewall Jackson, pp. 38, 39. 

13See the article “The ‘Good Myth’” in the last 
issue of The University of Kansas City Review. 

MSee footnote 2 in my earlier article in The Uni- 
versity of Kansas City Review. See also Andrew Nel- 
son Lytle, “John Taylor and the Political Economy of 
Agriculture,” American Review, WI (September 
1934) 432-447; (October 1934), 630-643; IV (No- 
vember 1934), 84-99. 

15, ytle’s generally admiring emphasis on Forrest’s 
superhuman fierceness and strength (qualities remi- 
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and that Tate disparages Jefferson 
Davis as a man who lacked the 
fierceness of a Robert Barnwell 
Rhett in commitment to the South- 
ern cause.’® It is significant also 
that John C. Calhoun, the cast-iron 
proponent of slavery, has elicited 
perhaps more extravagant avowals 
of admiration from Tate and Lytle 
than has the gentler, more humani- 
tarian Thomas Jefferson,’ whose 
agrarian principles the Vanderbilt 
Agrarians claimed to be recreating.”® 


niscent of some aspects of Ransom’s Jehovah) may be 
seen in such passages as the following: Lytle, Bedford 
Forrest, pp. 41, 54, 55, 68, 102, 139, 159, 164-165, 
175, 258, 262-263 333, 350, 390. Lytle’s admiring 
image of Forrest as wily head of the Ku Klux Klan 
may be seen in ibid., pp. 384-385. 

16Tate, Jefferson Davis, pp. 27, 88, 94-95, 131-132. 

17For laudatory comment on Calhoun, see Tate, 
Jefferson Davis, pp. 86-87; Tate, Stonewall Jackson, 
pp. 37, 38, 39; Tate, “The Profession of Letters in 
the South,” On the Limits of Poetry, p. 269; Lytle, 
“John Taylor and the Political Economy of Agricul- 
ture,” American Review, IV (November, 1934), 
97-98; Lytle, “John C. Calhoun,” Southern Review, 
Ill (Winter, 1938), 511; Lytle, “The Agrarians 
Today: A Symposium,” Shenandoah, III (Summer, 
1952), 30; Lytle, “How Many Miles to Babylon?” 
Hopkins Review, VI (Spring-Summer, 1953), 102. 

For examples of lukewarm or critical comment on 
Jefferson, see Tate, “Christ and the Unicorn,” 
Sewanee Review, LXIII (Spring, 1955), 177-178; 
Tate, “The Angelic Imagination: Poe and the Power 
of Words,” Kenyon Review, X1V (Summer, 1952), 
468-469; Lytle, “John Taylor and the Political Econ- 
omy of Agriculture,” American Review, IV (Novem- 
ber, 1934), 96. 

Vanderbilt Agrarians’ approval of Jefferson’s 
agrarian sympathies may be seen in such passages as 
the following: Tate (review of The Pursuit of Hap- 
piness: The Story of American Democracy, by Her- 
bert Agar), Free America, II (October, 1938), 17; 
Davidson, “ ‘I'll Take My Stand’: A History,” Ameri- 
can Review, V (Summer, 1935), 312. 


The Man Who Wanted to Live His Life 
Over Again 


Lois ALDERMAN 


E NEARED Aijirdrome, 
H reached the rise in the 

street, and saw before him 
the downward sweep of haze and 
lights that looked like the end of a 
flat world. He slowed his car and 
watched the bus ahead of him pull 
up to the curb and stop, watched it 
plunge on into the early darkness, 
leaving the girl on the corner under 
the pale yellow street light. She 
began to walk in the direction the 
bus had taken. She walked like a 
model, or like a dancer. 

Wayne had seen her first in sum- 
mer when the days were long, and 
what details he missed now his mind 
could supply. Her clothes were sim- 
ple but good, and she was very 
young. Her hair was dark and lank 
and straight in its long bob, and 
while he remembered a certain care- 
fulness in her makeup, it had lacked 
any sophisticated perfection. 

He brought the car to a stand- 
still. Tall abstract radio towers 
flashed their frantic signals against 
the sky. The girl walked on into the 
vale of lights that seemed not to 
recede but to end in darkness. He 
watched until she was out of sight, 
then he pushed his foot down on the 
gas pedal and turned into Airdrome. 
He drove to his house and the head- 
lights cut a swath across its quiet 
elegance before they headed into 
the garage. 

He let himself into the beige and 
brown interior of his living room. 


The Chinese red lamps glowed 
softly, their light illuminating the 
brilliant Gauguin prints on the 
walls. He had thought of taking the 
prints down, and of buying pictures 
by a living artist, but this wasn’t a 
world of art any more, it was a 
world of speed and automatons. 
Artists had become craftsmen, and 
craftsmen, of necessity, had become 
engineers. People looked at the art 
that persisted and said, not, “How 
beautiful!” but, “What patience!” 

“Wayne?” his wife, Nancy, called 
from the breakfast room. 

She was supervising the children’s 
dinner, wearing that silly apron 
somebody had given her, with Don’t 
Kiss Me, I’m Busy printed across the 
front of it. He kissed her and she 
responded lightly, being careful of 
her lipstick. She smelled sweetly 
feminine. 

“We're going out, remember?” 
she said. She wore a white dress that 
rustled as she moved, and took on a 
sheen from her golden hair. She 
looked as if she were entirely ready, 
needing only to remove her apron 
and select her coat. 

“Yes, I remember,” Wayne said. 
“We're going out, and not just to- 
gether, and not to see people we 
know well and like. We were out 
last night, and we’re going out to- 
morrow night.” 

“Stick-in-the-mud!” she said. She 
placed Arden’s glass of milk closer 
to his hand. 
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“Six days out of seven,” Wayne 
said complainingly, “I have to shave 
twice a day.” 

Nancy laughed happily. “You're 
exaggerating,” she said. “It’s really 
not as bad as that. It’s really not bad 
at all. It’s your beard.” 

He had known, when he married 
her, that it would be like this. He 
had known that she was extremely 
social, he had known how she would 
want to live. She would want her 
own car, and a maid, her own spe- 
cial niche in the world. People 
judged you, she said, by how much 
you made. If you were clever you 
could make a better living than the 
next fellow. 

Well, she had everything she 
wanted, her social set, her maid, her 
car, a private school for the boys, 
an orthodontist (the most expensive 
one in town) who was deleting the 
charm from Bill’s grin. But he, 
Wayne, had forgotten how to play. 
Business was all he knew now, after 
twelve years of his heavy share of it, 
and you couldn’t bring business 
home with you, you couldn’t take it 
to dinner parties. It supported but 
bored the people they knew. 

“T telephoned you today,” Nancy 
said, “‘and you didn’t answer.” 

“Yes, the operator told me you 
called. I was in my office, I don’t 
know why I didn’t hear the phone.” 

She laughed again, this time as if 
she’d caught him in mischief. 
“What in the world were you 
thinking about?” 

“About — about living my life 
over again,” he said. And, seriously, 
he had been thinking about it, since 
last summer. The girl—the girl who 
got off the bus at Airdrome—re- 
minded him of Marjorie, and of the 
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delightful days before business. 

‘And did you decide you 
would?” 

“Would what?” he asked, pulling 
his thoughts away from Marjorie. 

“Live your life over again.” 

He considered his answer care- 
fully. Then, “What would I do 
without Bill and Arden?” he asked. 

“And me?” 

“And you.” He loved Nancy. 

She touched her face lightly to 
his and went into the kitchen. He 
watched her go. He had no quarrel 
with her. His quarrel was with their 
way of life, with possessions, with 
obligations. His quarrel was with 
routine, which was all she knew, all 
she had ever known. But it wasn’t 
entirely her fault. He sat down at 
the table with the children. 

Bill was ten and Arden seven. 
They were healthy boys and they 
were interested in eating their din- 
ner, but Bill spared a moment. He 
swallowed a large mouthful of food 
and said, “I got an A in arithmetic.” 

“That’s splendid,” his father said. 
“And how about you, Arden?” 

“T think arithmetic’s silly,” Arden 
said. “I drew pictures all day. I 
didn’t get any grade.” 

“Well, I guess that’s splendid, 
too,” Wayne said. 

Arden had his mother’s fair hair 
and green-blue eyes: it was strange 
to think that he would draw pic- 
tures all day instead of paying at- 
tention to his lessons. It seemed 
that, like his mother, he should 
conform. 

“Shall we have a martini,” Nancy 
asked gaily, coming back into the 
room, “before you live your life 
over again?” 

When he left work the next day 
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fog was creeping into the parking 
lot. In the distance the Baldwin 
Hills, with their tops lost in fog, 
looked like a Japanese print. And al- 
ready, of course, it was growing 
dark. He loved the summertime, 
with the long hot light of afternoon 
lingering on while you had drinks 
and dinner. It had to do with years 
ago, probably, when he had first 
decided how many hours he was 
going to work in a day and in a 
week. He had reserved a morning to 
sit in the sun and absorb light and 
color, and an afternoon to walk, 
seeking scenes to paint, and, remem- 
bering those mornings and_ those 
afternoons, he felt cheated to put 
away his T square and his slide rule 
and come out into the dusk. 

His car waited like a long clean 
space-ship in the changing mists of 
Mars. He drove toward the hills, 


watching them take on odd shapes 
in the fog. He switched the radio 
on, punched the lighter, and lighted 
a cigarette. Every day he drove over 


the same streets, past the same 
buildings, the same houses. But 
today the streets and the buildings 
and the houses looked different. 
They had an eerie quality: he felt as 
if he were riding on a broomstick. 
The fading light was falsely bright, 
then strangely brown before it 
slipped away leaving a pink glow 
over the city as if fires burned in 
the fog. 

The bus was ahead of him as he 
neared Airdrome. It made its stop, 
rumbled on, and the girl was there 
on the street corner. His hands 
sweated against the wheel. He knew 
that tonight, more than any of the 
nights that had gone before, he had 
wanted to see her. 
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She crossed Airdrome, and, in- 
stead of turning, he followed her. 
Her jacket, in its new style, looked 
out-of-date. It was the kind of 
jacket Marjorie used to wear. And 
Marjorie — Marj — had walked like 
this girl, like a dancer, like a model. 
He felt young again, not “young to 
be so successful,” but really young, 
irrepressibly young. 

The girl dropped her handbag 
and stooped to pick it up, tossing 
her hair back and walking on a 
little faster. And then the lights 
that ended in an infinity of dark- 
ness were all around her and the 
radio beacons, no longer a true red 
in the fog, flashed insistently, high 
above her head. 

His surroundings blurred, the fog 
and the colors swirled together like 
the colors in a stained glass win- 
dow. He seemed to lose conscious- 
ness, and to awake again almost im- 
mediately, alive to a difference in 
himself wrought by some power in 
which he knew he couldn’t believe. 
His fingers tingled; his senses, 
numbed in transition, returned, and, 
“We could go to Perugio’s,” the 
girl was saying. “Our bill’s paid up 
there.” 

He was walking beside her. They 
were on a street he’d never seen, yet 
it was familiar to him. He was 
wearing soiled tennis shoes and his 
trousers needed pressing. 

“Or would you rather go some- 
where else?” the girl asked. “Aren’t 
you hungry for spaghetti?” 

He wondered if her name was 
Marjorie, but he knew that it 
wasn’t. Her name was Frances. But 
he would shorten it, as he had short- 
ened Marjorie’s name: he would call 
her “Fran.” He knew all about her. 
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She modeled gloves and Mexican 
jewelry, casual dresses and slacks, 
and she studied modern dancing. 
Usually, she danced barefoot, and 
her dancing was the most beautiful 
motion he had ever seen. 

He took her hand. It was night, 
but a different night. It wasn’t 
years ago or years from now—from 
the “now” he had known—it was a 
time that ran parallel with 1958. He 
didn’t know how he knew, but he 
knew. 

“T’m hungry,” Fran said. “Come 
on—Perugio’s; yes?” 

“Yes,” he said. 

At Perugio’s the red and white 
checkered table cloths were stained 
with wine and ketchup and dotted 
with cigarette burns. Lighted can- 
dles dripped their colors down the 
sides of dusty bottles. A violinist 
with a handkerchief tucked into his 
collar pocketed a bill offered by a 
customer, waved to Wayne and 
Fran, and began to play. 

The place was wonderfully warm 
and inviting. It was fairly crowded, 
but not with women in expensive 
white dresses, men who shaved twice 
a day. It was crowded with people 
who were comfortable in barefoot 
sandals, shapeless sweaters, last year’s 
bargains. 

Young people spoke to them as 
they made their way to one particu- 
lar table near the back of the room. 
Three of Wayne’s paintings, barely 
discernible in the dim light, hung on 
the discolored walls. The room was 
smoky, the diffused odors of life 
and sustenance pleasant, and you 
felt safely shut away from obliga- 
tion, from routine. 

With Fran’s small handbag they 
laid claim to the table. Then they 
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danced, closely embraced but 
scarcely moving, to the violin music. 
On the way back to their table 
Wayne searched his pockets. His 
wallet, with the pictures of Bill and 
Arden and his wife, was gone. He 
had cashed a check after lunch and 
thrust the money — fifty dollars — 
into his trouser pocket. He found it 
now, in this strange pocket, and 
pulled it out, wadded and folded, 
and dropped it onto the table. 

“Oh, you sold a picture!” Fran 
said. 

They celebrated. They passed up 
the spaghetti and had duck with 
wild rice, and wine. They gave the 
violinist money to play their favor- 
ite tunes (they would probably 
borrow it back from him within the 
week), they bought drinks for all 
who joined them, they sang and 
danced and tipped the waiter gen- 
erously. And then they went home 
to the apartment Fran had rented 
so that Wayne wouldn’t live in his 
studio where the roof leaked and 
the drafts blew in from the broken 
windows. 

He lay down on the big low bed 
and Fran lay down beside him. She 
kissed him. She said, “Don’t ever 
marry me, darling, because I’d want 
a vacuum cleaner and a fur coat, 
and duck every night of the week, 
and we'd never be able to afford 
it!” 

The next day Fran got up early 
and went off to work. She left some 
coffee on the stove and when he 
had showered, and shaved his amaz- 
ingly young, firm face, he drank 
the coffee. He sat near the window, 
looking down over the roof tops 
and the lines of washing and the 
alley, drinking out of a chipped cup 
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with no saucer. Somewhere in the 
room, in a pocket, on the desk, on 
the table that held the large heaped- 
up ash tray, he would find the key 
to his studio, and he would know 
exactly how to get there. But there 
was no hurry. He had come upon 
this new life like opening a door 
into a strange room. It had been 
here all along, concrete and real, 
but he hadn’t been here to sit in its 
chairs, to lie on its bed close to Fran. 

He got up and put the cup on 
the table, and without looking for 
a key, went out of the apartment, 
along the grimy hallway, and down 
the ladder-like steps to the alley. His 
studio would be unlocked. His 
paintings—his watercolors, his oils, 
his serigraphs—would be readily ac- 
cessible for anyone to steal. Or buy. 
He smiled. 

His studio was at the end of the 
behind a warehouse. He 


alley, 
breathed deeply of the silken smell 
of the oils. (He shouldn’t have done 
without it for so long; he should 
have been a Sunday painter.) The 


canvasses were before him in a 
visible spectrum of reds and violets, 
pure blues and cadmium yellow, 
with added splashes of burnt umbers 
and polished blacks. Some of the 
watercolors—the ones that he had 
done a long time ago—were photo- 
graphic in detail. Then there were 
his later paintings — the abstracts, 
and the dramatic non-objectives. 
The light fell through the cob- 
webbed windows. His _ brushes 
waited, brown-stemmed, in a glass, 
like flowers that had shed their 
petals. There was an apple that he 
had painted in a still life. He picked 
it up, rubbed it with his hands, bit 
into it, heard the crisp cells divide. 
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He gnawed it to the core and flung 
it aside and set to work. 

It was good to know that he 
could work when he pleased, sleep 
when he pleased, get up when he 
pleased. It was good to have a mini- 
mum of cares and obligations. When 
his money was gone he could stack 
boxes in the warehouse for a few 
dollars. And he could charge his 
meals—always, of course, with the 
hope of selling a picture. 

At lunch time he met Fran at the 
sidewalk cafe she liked. They went 
inside and gave their orders and he 
saw two of his paintings on the 
walls. Artists with pointed beards 
were eating scrambled eggs and 
drinking coffee, or signing chits 
with borrowed pens. 

With a feeling of disquiet he re- 
membered this place, not just with 
Fran, but from another life. In a 
moment his mind focused on it. He 
had hung his first pictures here, the 
paintings of his first youth. If he 
lifted the cheap frames that hung 
against the walls now he’d see the 
marks of those other frames. And 
he had a knowledge that, if he 
wanted to, he could walk out to the 
street and go home to Nancy and 
his boys. He was close to two 
shores. Surely not for the first time 
in his life, and not for the last, but 
perhaps for the only time that he 
would know the decision was en- 
tirely his. He could go back to 
money to spend, if he’d give his life 
from nine to five, back to good 
clothes, routine . . . He thought of 
Nancy. 

“You two go ahead,” the waitress 
said. “I'll bring it out to you.” 

He thought of Bill and Arden... 

“We'd like jelly with the toast,” 
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Fran said, and in a whisper, “She 
always forgets the jelly!” 

They’d ordered breakfast instead 
of lunch because it was cheaper. 
They went outside and sat in the 
sun under a faded umbrella that 
tipped in the breeze and painted 
shadows in pointillism over the top 
of the table and across Fran’s face. 

“Let’s go to see Bart and Helen 
tonight,” Fran said. ‘““They’re back, 
you know, from their honeymoon. 
They’ve been back three days.” 

“All right,” he said. 

“Next thing you know Bart’ll 
take a job and never touch his 
brushes, and they'll buy a house out 
of town and we'll have lost them.” 
The coffee arrived and she sipped it, 
hot and black. “Artists should live 
like Halloween witches. They should 
visit the world only now and then. 
They should spend most of their 
time in their haunts. With their 
women, of course. Shall we take 
them a present?” 

“What don’t they have?” 

She laughed. ““The last I heard 
they had a bed and two chairs, a 
few dishes, and Bart’s paintings. 
They had just what Bart had when 
they got married. Unless she 
brought a dowry—a couple of coat 
hangers and some books.” 

Fran changed her clothes three 
times before she made up her mind 
what she would wear. 

“Is this a fashion show?” he asked, 
sitting in their one big chair, watch- 
ing her. 

“Well, the handbag that goes 
with the tan dress needs mending,” 
she said. “And that other dress—” 
She dismissed it with a shrug and 
sat on his lap to fasten her stock- 
ings. She pointed her toe and eased 
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the top of the stocking up over her 
thigh. “Now this dress I have on, 
well, I have no bag to go with it. 
But you'll carry my lipstick and 
comb in your pocket, won’t you?” 

“A woman could travel around 
the world with a lipstick and a 
comb,” he said. 

“And a man with just a comb.” 

“Do I have to shave?” 

““Heavens, no,” she said. “You 
shaved this morning, didn’t you?” 
She inspected his face. “I’d like you 
never to shave. I’d like you to grow 
a Van Gogh beard.” 

“You mean a Vandyke beard.” 

“Well, a beard. A  beard-type 
beard!” 

He laughed and rumpled her hair 
and kissed her. 

When they were ready she gave 
him her lipstick. I Love You was 
engraved in blue along the gold- 
colored case, and the case was large 
and impressively heavy. The sweet 
scent from the trapped salve filled 
his hand. 

They took a small potted plant, 
wrapped in silver paper. They 
found Bart’s apartment cluttered 
with wedding presents and well- 
wishers. “All on the cuff, I’ll bet,” 
Fran whispered, looking at the 
presents. 

Wayne sat in a corner and pitied 
Bart. Already his needs had in- 
creased. He was searching out suit- 
able glasses for a round of wine. 

Fran came and sat on the floor at 
Wayne’s feet. She leaned her head 
against his knee. “Their new coffee 
pot entrances me,” she said. 
“Couldn’t we just pretend to be 
engaged?” She drew her feet up, 
tailor-fashion, and locked one finger 
around a thong of her sandal. “It’s 
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electric and shines like a new dime 
and holds eight cups. That’d be ex- 
actly right for Sunday breakfast. 
Four cups apiece.” 

“But then we wouldn’t have any 
excuse to wander around town for 
a second cup and third cup and a 
fourth.” 

“True,” she said. She sighed. Peo- 
ple moved about the room as they 
sat together, the weight of her body 
against his knee. How pleasant, he 
thought, to be happy like this, to be 
as free of convention and worldly 
cares as prehistoric man. How satis- 
fying to do work that you loved. 

This pot, he reflected, that shone 
like a dime, would require polishing, 
and you couldn’t pour its brew into 
chipped cups. You would want re- 
spectable spoons, too, and finally 
even a proper table: you wouldn’t 
be content to sit in a chair by the 
window and look down at the lines 
of washing as you drank your 
coffee. 

But standards of living were 
changing. Perhaps Bart would go on 
painting. Perhaps he wanted only a 
little more from life, wanted to 
reduce the span between his garret- 
poverty and an average worker’s in- 
flated pay. 

Perhaps it would be nice to own 
things. Clothes and household fur- 
nishings and bound books, wine 
glasses and silver spoons. Just now 
the little he had served him. But 
what of the future? 

He and Fran drank their wine 
out of cups. Bart stood over them 
and apologized. There was a knock 
at the door, a polite knock that 
went almost unheard. Bart said, 
“Ah, I think I know who that is,” 
and opened the door. 


The guests parted like a sea and 
someone new to their group came 
down the center of the room. She 
was not as tall as Fran: She 
was about Nancy’s height. She had 
golden hair, like a fairy-story prin- 
cess, and a dress of white, like a 
story-book dress. It was touched 
with a magic sheen of gold from the 
gold of her hair. It was the kind of 
dress that couldn’t be the one good 
thing in her wardrobe: it was low 
cut and fragile as moonlight. 

This girl wasn’t a model or a 
dancer—she wasn’t a camp-follower 
of artists. She belonged to a cosmos 
of convention that was rich and en- 
viable, if you didn’t consider the 
personal cost. 

Somebody took her arm and said, 
“Oh, you haven’t met Wayne and 
Fran. Wayne paints the most de- 
lightful pictures!” 

Her hand was in his then, as if 
she had come a long way, and fi- 
nally across this room, to put it 
there. It had a special lovely con- 
tour, as if it had been moulded care- 
fully, and it felt sheltered, and 
smoother than any silk he’d ever 
touched. It fitted against his, claim- 
ing him, possessing him. 

They would get married, of 
course. She wouldn’t consider any- 
thing less than that. She wouldn’t 
tolerate meals charged here and 
there all over town, and while she 
would love his work, his painting, 
she would want a home and chil- 
dren, places to go where she could 
wear dresses like this one. 

His painting .. . he tried to catch 
at it, hold to it. He tried to weigh, 
in that moment, how much talent 
he had. He had great talent, he de- 
cided, but did he have great 
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strength for the upstream fight? 
And could he fight against love and 
home and progeny? 

The white of her dress blurred 
into the colors around her. The 
room was like a stained glass win- 
dow, tipping and sliding... 

He was sitting in his car with his 
head against the back of the seat as 
if he’d been asleep. It was night and 
the lights of the airplane beacons 
flashed on and off, like red balls 
tossed against the sky. 

He started the car and let the 
motor idle. 

Would he be an hour late to din- 
ner, when he reached home, or 
would he have been missing for 
days? Had he lived, for a short time, 
an alternate life, somewhere beyond 
an empirical dateline? What, actu- 
ally, had happened? Had he 
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dreamed? 

He looked at his expensive shoes 
in the dim light, looked at his suit, 
studied his shadowy face in the rear 
view mirror. He touched his trou- 
ser pocket and felt the flat familiar 
outline of his wallet. Then he 
searched for the money he’d gotten 
from cashing the check at lunch 
time yesterday—had it been yester- 
day, had it been today, had it been 
a week ago?—but it was gone. He 
sat up straight behind the wheel, 
ready to drive home. But still the 
motor idled. He put his hand in his 
jacket pocket and drew out a 
scented lipstick with I Love You 
engraved in blue along its golden 
case. He held it gently, feeling the 
reality of its wanted and unwanted 
existence against the palm of his 


hand. 


Perspective 


FRANCES MINTURN Howarp 


Men wear a longer look against the sky 

On mast or girdered steel or thrusting wall, 
Adrift upon the world—to grounded eye 
Larger than life when most, by contrast, small. 


Hung in a wider frame, man grows in girth, 
Himself gains dignity, absorbs in turn 
A stature never granted him by earth; 
He burns in space, as stars and planets burn. 


Creature of paradox, looming most great 
When least he thinks himself, his shadow lies 
Deeper in seas than fishes congregate, 
Higher than sky-encircling eagle flies, 

A venturer on strangeness, ripe to fall, 
Gambling his nothing on a larger all. 


A Poetry of Experience 


CHARLES V. HARTUNG 


HE poetry of William Carlos 

Williams takes its origin from 

a variety of sources. But it is 
most markedly a record of individ- 
ual moments of sensory perception, 
with a minimum of literary allusion. 
The early poetry in particular gives 
the effect of an almost direct tran- 
scription of immediate impressions, 
presenting physical scenes so liter- 
ally as to appear primitive and unre- 
flective. But this appearance is de- 
ceptive, for Williams is an intensely 
self-conscious artist with a carefully 
thought out aesthetic theory. His 
voluminous commentary on_ his 
poems shows an intense concern with 
artistic problems, and his repeated 
efforts to make clear the rationale of 
his art provide useful hints for deter- 
mining his artistic intentions. Be- 
cause Williams has devoted his long 
career in poetry to the cause of free- 
ing it from dependence on the past, 
we may profitably examine his 
poems for their revelation of what a 
gifted poet may achieve when he 
seeks to cut himself off from the 
tradition of his art and to take from 
his forerunners only the barest mini- 
mum of help necessary to bring into 
focus his personal vision of the 
world. 

Throughout his long literary ca- 
reer Williams has been remarkably 
consistent in his views of the nature 
and purpose of poetry. But this does 
not mean that his theory and prac- 
tice have remained unchanged. Wil- 
liams has constantly repeated that 
change and novelty are essential to 


poetry, and during his career as a 
poet he has responded to a number 
of artistic influences. But from each 
source of influence he has taken 
only what he has deemed useful for 
original expression. He began seri- 
ously to write poetry as a medical 
student, and fittingly enough served 
his poetic apprenticeship to Keats. 
But he considered the sensuous ideal- 
ism of Keats outmoded, and formed 
his own style of sensuous realism. 
Constantly he has found refresh- 
ment in the poetry of Whitman. But 
he has eschewed Whitman’s verbal 
luxuriance and his grandiloquent 
manner for an effect of terse veri- 
similitude. For more than half a cen- 
tury he has carried on a spirited 
interchange of ideas with Ezra 
Pound and has been closely associ- 
ated with Hilda Doolittle, Mina Loy, 
Marianne Moore, Alfred Kreymborg, 
Wallace Stevens, Kenneth Burke, 
and many other notable literary fig- 
ures of the first half of this century. 
With these associates he was instru- 
mental in disseminating such theories 
of art as impressionism, imagism, ob- 
jectivism, symbolism. But he has 
constantly resisted being associated 
with any school of art and has at all 
times insisted on his independence 
as an artist. 

Like Ezra Pound, Williams has 
sought constantly to ‘make it new.” 
Because the poet, in his view, assails 
whatever is trite and established and 
seeks to be true to his own unique 
impressions, he needs to free himself 
from such conventional poetic 
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means as literary allusion, simile, 
rhyme, and the standard metrical 
patterns. In their place he is to use 
concrete images and rhythnis 
uniquely expressive of individual 
moments of perception. The poet, by 
means of his imagination and the au- 
thentic language of everyday life, 
strives to lift material objects to the 
sphere of the intelligence where they 
will assume new life and meaning. 
Williams agrees with Wordsworth in 
stressing the importance of emotion 
as a stimulus for the imagination to 
present the commonplace in a new 
light. Like Browning, he strives for 
the effect of dramatic authenticity. 
But he goes farther than either of 
these poets in freeing himself from 
literary tradition. 

Williams has taken much of his 
poetic material from his everyday 
experience as a physician. His poetry 
often reveals both the impersonality 
associated with the medical point of 
view and the intensely emotional re- 
sponse of the poet. Wallace Stevens 
in the preface to Williams’ Collected 
Poems of 1934 calls attention to the 
opposition and interaction in Wil- 
liams’ poetry of the unreal and the 
real, the sentimental and anti-poetic. 
This interaction is the result of Wil- 
liams’ constant effort to infuse im- 
aginative vitality into ordinary expe- 
rience. Even when Williams responds 
vividly to the aesthetic highlights of 
his daily experience, however, he 
does not distort reality. Instead he 
uses poetry as a means to focus per- 
ceptions of his workaday world. He 
would scoff at Stevens’ view that 
preoccupation with so-called prosaic 
matters is “‘anti-poetic,” for he feels 
intensely the drive to bring as much 
of life as he can within the scope of 
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poetic expression. 

Probably because he sees such 
value in the immediate impact of the 
world on the senses, Williams has 
been drawn to the impressionists. 
Constantly he has striven for the 
effect of revealing the workings of a 
mind responding immediately to ob- 
jects or situations. But even though 
Williams stresses the fact that the 
poet responds to the nakedness of 
sensory particulars, he feels that some 
idea of general import should emerge 
from the particulars. His use of 
poetry to wrest general meaning 
from the high points in his life as 
a physician may be seen in such a 
poem as “The Cold Night”: 


It is cold. The white moon 

is up among her scattered stars— 
like the bare thighs of 

the Police Sergeant’s wife—among 
her five children... . 

No answer. Pale shadows lie upon 
the frosted grass. One answer: 

It is midnight, it is still 

and it is cold....! 

White thighs of the sky! a 

new answer out of the depths of 
my male belly: In April... 

In April I shall see again—In April! 
the round and perfect thighs 

of the Police Sergeant’s wife 
perfect still after many babies. 
Oya!? 

Typically here Williams strives to 
give artistic focus to a moment of 
intimate feeling. The speaker uses 
the poem to search for a reason for 
being out on such a cold winter 
night. His thoughts jump from 
image to image, leaving it up to the 
reader to bridge over gaps by infer- 
ence. Following a mental flow that 
leaves in its wake sensations, percep- 
tions, memories, imagined anticipa- 

1The Complete Collected Poems of William Carlos 


Williams 1906-1938 (Norfolk, Connecticut: New 
Directions, 1938). 
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tion of the future, and interjections 
of spontaneous feeling, the speaker 
weaves a pattern of expression that 
derives its general significance from 
the epithet “male.” The poet answers 
the cold austerity of the winter night 
by affirming his aesthetic delight in 
sexual feeling. He thus affirms the 
idea that the physician, like the poet, 
is first of all a man with a deep re- 
spect for the urge to creation. Both 
delight and respect combine to pro- 
duce the poem, which is a deliberate 
effort of the creative imagination. 
The artistic result is a transmutation 
of personal feeling into a poem with 
general significance. 

How Williams finds poetry in an 
ordinary indoor scene is revealed in a 
poem like “Nantucket”: 


Flowers through the window 
lavender and yellow 


changed by white curtains— 
Smell of cleanliness— 


Sunshine of late afternoon— 
On the glass tray 


a glass pitcher, the tumbler 
turned down, by which 

a key is lying—And the 
immaculate white bed 


This poem is deceptively simple. 
Without the title it might mean no 
more to a reader than a series of 
neatly noted impressions of a hotel 
bedroom and its aesthetic appeal. In 
such a case one might be justified in 
finding in the poem no more mean- 
ing than the physical scene conveys. 
But the title, “Nantucket,” calls up 
a host of associated images and gives 
larger meaning to the poem, one 
more specific in connotation and 
more symbolically significant. 
Against a New England background 
rich in cultural associations the im- 


ages are symbols of the domestic 
virtues associated with a particular 
society. By the very process of put- 
ting his impressions into certain 
words in a certain order the poet goes 
beyond the symbolical implications 
of the objects to the artistic and 
social significance of word and situ- 
ation in context. The juxtaposition 
of “immaculate” with “white,” for 
example, brings into artistic focus 
moral idea and physical image. 

How Williams extracts universal 
significance from a rather ordinary 
natural scene may be shown in his 
well-known poem “By the Road to 
the Contagious Hospital.” This work 
has been widely reprinted and praised 
by critics, and it is considered by 
Williams himself to be one of his 
best, yet on a superficial reading it 
seems to be little more than a series 
of descriptive jottings. That it actu- 
ally is somewhat ambitious in impli- 
cation is evident on careful exami- 
nation. The poem has no separate 
title and differs from most nature 
poetry in its absence of conventional 
feeling: 


By the road to the contagious hospital 

under the surge of the blue 

mottled clouds driven from the 
northeast—a cold wind. Beyond, the 

waste of broad, muddy fields 

brown with dried weeds, standing and fallen 


patches of standing water 
the scattering of tall trees 


All along the road the reddish 
purplish, forked, upstanding, twiggy 
stuff of bushes and small trees 

with dead, brown leaves under them 
leafless vines— 


Lifeless in appearance, sluggish 
dazed spring approaches— 


They enter the new world naked 
cold, uncertain of all 
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save that they enter. All about them 
the cold, familiar wind— 


Now the grass, tomorrow 
the stiff curl or wildcarrot leaf 


One by one objects are defined— 
It quickens: clarity, outline of leaf 


But now the stark dignity of 
entrance—Still, the profound change 


has come upon them: rooted they 
grip down and begin to awaken 


One is struck in this poem by the 
poet’s attitude toward the scene he 
describes. The scene appears too un- 
poetic in the conventional sense to 
call for such excitement as is revealed 
in the quick, nervous rhythm and 
the emotionally connotative diction. 
Yet the progression of emotion is ap- 
propriately motivated: first, the 
bleak wintry desolation of the land- 
scape, then sympathy with the pa- 
thetic struggle of the young plants 
to emerge into such harsh surround- 
ings, then admiration for the stark 
dignity of their entrance, and finally 
gratification at their reawakening. 
Thus the theme of the poem, the tri- 
umphant rebirth of life as evidenced 
in the reawakening of the plants, 
emerges as a resolution only after 
preparatory motifs of opposition and 
struggle: sky, earth; motion, stasis; 
water, earth; the standing, the 
fallen; the dead and the living. 

As is characteristic of Williams’ 
poetry, both the theme and the 
emotion of “‘By the Road to the Con- 
tagious Hospital” are dramatically 
implicit rather than stated. At a 
moment of peculiarly heightened 
perception, of which the poem is the 
testament, the poet has sought to 
realize the emotional force inherent 
in a sympathetic response to rebirth 
as it is manifested in the reawaken- 


ing of the plants, but he has sought 
also to remain personally unobtru- 
sive. He therefore subordinates ex- 
plicit statement and depends on pre- 
cisely described images and emotional 
suggestion. The movement from one 
feeling state to another defines the 
structure of the poem, explicit rea- 
soning emerging only as a minor 
motif in the total complex of feeling. 
Thus the poem focuses on immedi- 
ate experience, with commentary 
being minimized. 

Williams observes human behavior 
with very much the same naked 
intensity he displays in his introspec- 
tion and in his observation of physi- 
cal objects. The following mono- 
logue reveals how acutely he projects 
his dramatic imagination: 

Our orchestra 

is the cat’s nuts 
Banjo jazz 

with a nickelplated 
amplifier to 
soothe 

the savage beast— 
Get the rhythm 
That sheet stuff 
’s a lot a cheese. 
Man 

gimme the key 


and lemme loose— 
I make ’em crazy 


with my harmonies— 
Shoot it Jimmy 


Nobody 
Nobody else 


but me— 
They cant copy it 


This poem shows Williams’ sharp 
ear for the language of speech. In it 
he deftly expresses the personality of 
the speaker by having him improvise 
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syncopated speech rhythms and play 
his own variations on current slang. 
So authentically has Williams cap- 
tured the note of personal idiom 
that the poem seems almost a tran- 
scription. The jazz rhythms set the 
poem off from normal speech, to be 
sure, but the departure is dramati- 
cally authentic. Often, in fact, Wil- 
liams so stresses the demands of 
authenticity that for certain kinds 
of subject matter he hardly departs 
from the rhythms and diction of 
prose. The uneven artistic effect of 
this practice is particularly evident 
in a long poem like “Paterson,” in 
which prosaic fragments are juxta- 
posed with fine passages of poetry. 
In his best poems, however, Williams 
achieves both authenticity and artis- 
tic finish. 

Williams’ power to combine per- 
sonal feeling with imaginative in- 
sight based on observation finds 
beautiful expression in “The Wid- 
ow’s Lament in Springtime”: 


Sorrow is my own yard 
where the new grass 

flames as it has flamed 

often before but not 

with the cold fire 

that closes round me this year. 
Thirty five years 

I lived with my husband. 
The plum tree is white today 
with masses of flowers. 
Masses of flowers 

load the cherry branches 

and color some bushes 

yellow and some red 

but the grief in my heart 

is stronger than they 

for though they were my joy 


formerly, today I notice them 
and turn away forgetting. 
Today my son told me 

that in the meadows, 

at the edge of the heavy woods 
in the distance, he saw 

trees of white flowers. 

I feel that I would like 

to go there 

and fall into those flowers 

and sink into the marsh near them. 


Although this poem has its origin 
in personal experience, with Wil- 
liams’ mother as the widow and Wil- 
liams himself as the son, we know 
from his autobiographical writings 
that the situation in the poem is 
idealized. In the autobiography, 
where the father is shown as gentle, 
generous, and long-suffering, the 
mother emerges as a somewhat com- 
plex personality who is viewed by the 
son with a blend of affection and 
perplexity. But in the poem no trace 
of irrelevant private feeling remains. 
Williams so concentrates on ideal- 
izing a widow’s grief that the poem 
has much of the classical detachment 
and aesthetic repose that distin- 
guishes Chinese art. 

In his best poetry Williams stays 
very close to immediate experience, 
but he transmutes dullness and dis- 
order by the power of his imagina- 
tion. By the imaginative use of lan- 
guage he invests experience with the 
formal invention necessary to poetry 
of distinction. And when he achieves 
imaginative elevation of a suitable 
subject his poetry challenges com- 
parison with the best poetry written 
in this century. 


Railroad Station 


Louis GINSBERG 


The train is emptying 
Out on the station 
Assorted portraits 


Of hope and frustration. 


Portraits of people 
Who seep into names, 
They wend on their ways, 


Seeking for frames. 


Some wear their hearts 
Upon their wraps 
To reconnoitre 


For Perhaps. 


Some push their importance 
But on behalf 


Of filling an empty 


Epitaph. 


Some, as if stranded 
Outside Time, pause, 
As if they had wandered 


From some lost cause. 


But others are gay 
With expected surprise, 
Their destination 


In their eyes. 


Good-by to Yesterday 


Matco“tm M. Harpin 


ARK DANIELS was hur- 
M rying back to his office. 

He couldn’t wait now for 
lunch. When you wanted to move 
fast, these bumbleheads blocked you 
to death. The nerve of that snippy 
cashier, examining his money to see 
if it was counterfeit. Well, she was 
nothing from plenty of nowhere, 
anyway... 

The walking traffic was very 
thick alongside his office building. 
He threaded his way around and 
through people. Had to make a final 
check of those papers — and fast. 
That two o’clock meeting—it was 
his big chance. Good-by to penny 
pinching and putting up false 
fronts to appear successful. If he 
got the retainer now, he could pay 
off everything —clean up all the 
indebtedness. 

Stepping fast and veering, now to 
the left, now to the right, he got 
bottled in by the molasses movers. 

And then he saw old Kolber — 
Barry Kolber’s father—heading 
straight for him. Why didn’t Barry 
keep his old man off the streets 
around this part of town? Daniels 
felt frantic. The last time he ran 
into Max Kolber he lost an hour lis- 
tening to his harangue. That was 
what it was, too, a harangue. Mem- 
ories of the old days — yatta-ta, 
yatta-ta, yatta-ta ... You could 
talk, talk, talk all day with an old 
peddler like Kolber. Where would it 
get you? The same subjects, the 
same patterns of conversation: all 


kinds of Hebrew phrases and Yid- 


dish reminiscences. It was up to 
Barry Kolber to put his old man in 
an old folks’ home and keep him 
there. He wasn’t supposed to be 
roaming around the downtown 
office and financial district. Barry 
Kolber had the responsibility for 
that. 

He had to break away from the 
crowd now and get to Kolber. Else 
the old man would never shut up, 
but would stand there and holler 
and call. Barry Kolber, so damn 
smart, since he landed that lush deal 
with the fat ten per cent commis- 
sions rolling in—he oughta pay a 
little attention to what his father 
was doing. 

Trapped by the old duffer. Damn 
the luck! Why did Kolber have to 
come around and bother him? Why 
didn’t Barry Kolber take him off 
the streets with his old clothes, 
dirty hat, worn shoes? 

‘*Markele, my boy! Sholom 
Aleichem!”’ 

Mark shuddered disgustedly, his 
voice soft, answering. He didn’t 
want anybody to hear him saying 
Jewish words. He wished the old 
man wouldn’t shout those Yiddish 
phrases. Calling him ‘“‘Markele.” He 
hadn’t been called that since he was 
a kid. Never, around here, except 
for old Kolber. If anybody heard it, 
he’d be ruined. ‘“Markele”— where 
the devil did old Kolber think he 
was, anyhow? In Odessa? What did 
he come to the United States for? 
Why didn’t he stay back in the old 
country so he could talk all the Yid- 
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dish and Hebrew he wanted? How 
about that? Picture smart, smooth 
Barry Kolber operating in Odessa or 
Kiev! Boy, those Russkies would 
slow his speed plenty. 

“Oh, I’m fine, thanks, Markele, 
the Lord willing. How’s your father 
and mother, Markele? All right, I 
hope. And yourself? And your 
brother, Munchy? What was the 
name of your brother, the one killed 
in the war? Oh, yes, Lenny. A ter- 
rible thing. Hal’e’vai, let us hope the 
world will come to its senses and 
stop all this rush, rush, rush towards 
awful wars, eh?” 

Old Kolber was just deteriorating, 
rambling and all. Mark took a hasty 
glance at his watch. One-fifteen. 
Kolber could tie him up for the 
afternoon, standing there talking in 
his hoarse voice. 

“Aye, the old days.” Old Kolber 
was holding Mark’s sleeve. “Things 
aren’t the same any more, now. The 
old shule—Minyan’s three times a 
day! Nobody to study the Torah. 
There’s no place for such things, for 
us old folks. The old shule’s gone. 
Time has passed us by!” 

He’s going to bust into tears if he 
doesn’t stop, Mark was thinking. 
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And if I don’t check those papers, 
T’ll—to hell with Kolber and his 
“old shule.” Who cares about He- 
braic argument and fine-spun lore? 
Why study that stuff now? All dry 
as dust, anyhow. He had worked 
hard to get where he was, and he 
wasn’t going to let some old “‘schle- 
mele” talk about the good old days. 
Not to Mark Daniels, they weren’t. 

“Well,” the old man was saying, 
“Tl have to be moving along now. 
Do you see my son Barry at times? 
I suppose you’re very busy too, 
Markele. A successful young coun- 
selor, eh? Good-by, son!” 

Man, that Barry Kolber was going 
to have to do something about this 
—that was all there was to it. 
Maybe he ought to call him on the 
phone and give him the word. 

Mark stood a moment, watching 
old Kolber shuffle along. Then he 
hurried into the building. Those 
papers: they’d have to be checked 
quickly and carefully. Any little 
slip could ruin him. 

Not now, but after the meeting 
he’d call Barry and tell him. Right! 
And he looked at his sleeve, half 
afraid for a moment that Kolber’s 
fingers might have grease-stained it. 


Birds of Passion and Birds of Marriage 
in D. H. Lawrence 


KInGsLEY WIDMER 


S A MAN and as a moralist, 

D. H. Lawrence was an im- 

passioned advocate of mar- 
riage. In a relatively early polemic, 
Fantasia of the Unconscious, he 
wrote: “The best thing I have 
known is the stillness of accom- 
plished marriage . . .” And in his 
last long polemic, Apropos of Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover, Lawrence twists 
Christianity back into its pagan 
sources in his defense of marriage as 
“the clue to human life.” Law- 
rence’s eleven novels and sixty-odd 
novellas, stories, and sketches are for 
the most part about love and mar- 


riage. Shall we interpret these works 
directly in terms of the author’s 
moralizing affirmations? More than 
one recent critic has done so, ignor- 
ing Lawrence’s own perceptive crit- 
ical distinction in Studies in Classic 
American Literature: “Never trust 


the artist. Trust the tale. The 
proper function of the critic is to 
save the tale from the artist who 
created it.” 

The critic, then, can note that 
Lawrence is not an advocate of nor- 
mative socio-moral behavior in his 
fictions; despite marriage moraliz- 
ing, Lawrence’s stories repeatedly 
center on marriages which vehe- 
mently fail— marriages in which 
adultery is imperative and passion is 
exalted over domestic morality, even 
relations in which “the stillness of 
accomplished marriage” is drama- 
tized as Lawrence’s béte noire — 


“modern counterfeit emotion.” The 
reader of Lawrence is forced to find 
a better touchstone of meaning than 
either the author’s own obvious 
moralizings or the once again intel- 
lectually fashionable stance of moral 
sentimentalism about family life. 
Perhaps most important of all, we 
want to know how the author feels 
his material, not how he general- 
izes it. 

One touchstone for finding the 
tangible experience of the work, 
rather than its moral generaliza- 
tions, is the emotional texture as it 
is revealed in significant and recur- 
rent metaphors. In Lawrence’s fic- 
tions there are a number of pecu- 
liarly sacramental objects which 
provide the key tropes: the regener- 
ative sun (see, for example, the 
story “Sun’’); the passional rebirth 
in the dark waters (see ‘““The Horse 
Dealer’s Daughter” and “The Vir- 
gin and the Gipsy”) ; the icy moun- 
tain of nihilism (see “The Prussian 
Officer,” “The Woman Who Rode 
Away” and Women In Love); the 
horse of primitive potency (see “St. 
Mawr” and The Lost Girl) ; and the 
flowers of sensitivity (see “The 
Odour of Chrysanthemums,”’ 
“Shadow in the Rose Garden” and 
Sons and Lovers). We might briefly 
follow yet another of these symbolic 
motifs through a few variations in 
part of that body of work which 
constitutes Lawrence’s major 
achievement in disciplined art, the 
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shorter fictions. 

The bird image of a proud and 
defiant rooster for untamed desire 
plays a significant role in such no- 
vellas as “The Virgin and the Gipsy” 
and “The Man Who Died” (origi- 
nally entitled ‘‘The Escaped 
Cock”); the mythological Aztec 
bird-serpent, Quetzalcoatl, is a 
major metaphor for heroic passion 
in The Plumed Serpent. In Aaron’s 
Rod Lawrence typically compares 
true heroic lovers to eagles embrac- 
ing in mid-air; in contrast, he com- 
pares the pathetic suburban lovers 
of “The Blue Moccasins” to “two 
rebuked sparrows on one twig.” 
And then there is Lawrence’s re- 
peated metaphor and pervasive per- 
sonal symbol of passion and regen- 
eration — really his daemon — the 
Phoenix. 

In one of Lawrence’s sardonic 


tales of suburban domesticity, “The 
Blue Moccasins,” a false (non-sexual 


and non-purposive) marriage is 
brought to a crisis during some 
amateur theatricals. While the story 
is primarily concerned with the fail- 
ure of vital connection between an 
aging “superior” woman (the false 
moral idealist) and her inchoate 
younger husband, it culminates in 
the husband’s inevitable attraction 
for another woman. What is the 
significance of this passion? A bird 
metaphor provides the perspective. 
When the wife comes backstage to 
confront her husband between acts 
of the play, she finds him with the 
other woman: “They were like two 
rebuked sparrows on one twig...” 
When we recall the context of Law- 
rence’s imagery, we realize that the 
guilty lovers have natural life but 
no heroic passion. The common 
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English sparrows also suggest the 
mocking distance of the author as 
he leaves the domestic menage unre- 
solved on the suburban twig, and 
the story necessarily concludes on 
this tone with the amateur theatri- 
cals and the erotic holiday farce of 
middle-class life incomplete. 

We might concentrate a more de- 
tailed analysis of the Lawrencian 
marriage theme and bird motif on 
two short fictions which seem ade- 
quately representative, and which 
deserve more careful comment than 
they have had, even though they 
are not Lawrence’s most outstand- 
ing work. “Wintry Peacock,” a 
story of English provincial life writ- 
ten during World War I, is a simple 
dramatization of that conflict be- 
tween husband and wife which per- 
vades all of Lawrence’s mining 
stories, The Trespasser, Sons and 
Lovers, Aaron’s Rod, and, to a lesser 
extent, almost all of his work. ““Two 
Blue Birds,” also a story of marital 
conflict, was written a decade later 
than “Wintry Peacock,” and is one 
of Lawrence’s most anthologized 
short stories. ““Two Bluebirds” is 
anti-intellectual satire, written in 
the apt staccato conversational style 
of his late works. In genesis such 
stories were often outsider-Law- 
rence’s mocking analysis of his so- 
phisticated and successful friends, 
but such fictions need not have a 
narrow reading as topical and bio- 
graphical statements rather than as 
self-sufficient works of art. ““Win- 
try Peacock” and “Two Bluebirds” 
represent the two directions of 
Lawrence’s work. 

The entitling bird of “Wintry 
Peacock” is briefly described in the 
opening of the story; soon after, we 
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see the heroine of the story fondling 
and kissing the peacock, who then 
becomes identified with her 
throughout the story. What is the 
meaning of the peacock? Obviously 
the spectacular and colorful, but 
also awkward and useless bird has 
its traditional connotations of van- 
ity and pride. In addition, in this 
story the bird is a bit bedraggled by 
harsh winter nature, just as the 
peacock-woman is a bit bedraggled 
by the harsh virile nature of her 
husband. We can see more fully 
what Lawrence’s symbol of the pea- 
cock means—perhaps it is not quite 
adequately developed in the story— 
if we turn to Lawrence’s first novel, 
The White Peacock. In a central 
scene in the novel the peacock is de- 
scribed as both “voluptuous” and 
“ugly” as, with a rather pre- 
Raphaelite symbolic portentousness, 


it perches on a statue of an angel in 
an abandoned church. A bitter and 


isolated philosophical gamekeeper 
(forerunner of the true heroic lover 
and social isolato of Lawrence’s last 
novel, Lady Chatterley’s Lover) 
comments on the peacock: “The 
proud fool!” “That’s the soul of a 
woman—or it’s the devil.” “That’s 
the very soul of a lady .. . the very, 
very soul.” And, more violently, 
“the miserable brute has dirtied that 
angel. A woman to the end, I tell 
you, all vanity and screech and de- 
filement.” The bird also reminds the 
virile and passionate man of his first 
wife with her predatory sexuality. 
His vehement antagonism to the 
attractive but defiling devilish soul 
of woman is made specific in his 
desire to “wring its [the peacock’s] 
neck.” 

Now in the story “Wintry Pea- 
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cock” the reader must assume ap- 
proximately the same misogynist 
meanings for the symbolic bird. 
Part of the method of this story, for 
reasons which will become clear in 
the conclusion, is the use of an 
anonymous male narrator. He sees 
the attractive woman with the pea- 
cock as “witch-like” (four times) 
and also as “dark” and “ominous” 
and “malevolent.” The woman se- 
ductively asks the narrator, a com- 
plete stranger to her, to translate a 
letter in French sent to her soldier 
husband, not yet home from the 
war, which she has intercepted. The 
narrator first translates the trite and 
pathetic letter for himself and 
learns that the husband, Alfred, has 
fathered a bastard in Belgium. In 
unconscious identification with the 
virile husband, the narrator at- 
tempts to obscure the facts by giv- 
ing the wite a misleading summary 
of the letter. But that “witch,” 
knowing her own nature and thus 
suspecting the true state of things, 
comments, “If he [her husband] 
never did no worse things behind 
my back than I do behind his, he 
wouldn’t have cause to grumble.” 

The next episode in the story fol- 
lows the symbolic object, the pea- 
cock. The narrator rescues the half- 
dead bird from the snow, and, re- 
membering the harsh but attractive 
woman fondling the bird, revives it. 
He returns the bird to the woman, 
and finds, in a peculiarly intense at- 
mosphere marked by both sexuality 
and hostility, that the soldier- 
husband has recently returned. The 
narrator encounters the husband in 
the yard as he leaves. The husband 
wants to know about the letter 
from the Belgian girl, which his 
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wife has taunted him with but 
claims to have burned. The narrator 
explains that the wife suspects the 
true facts about the husband’s in- 
fidelity. The husband is amused; he 
is also quite cynical about the plight 
of the Belgian girl, emphasizing the 
male suspicion of the wily female: 
“they know how to pitch you out a 
letter”; he adds that the baby may 
even be a “plant.” Such details, 
along with the wife’s cynicism 
about infidelity, show that neither 
the husband nor the wife are en- 
gaged in a moral problem; the ac- 
tions of desire and marriage are 
primordial, amoral, in Lawrence’s 
fictions. 

While the husband has no interest 
in the moral shadings of his con- 
duct, he is much concerned that he 
has won “a big move in the contest 
with his wife.” He refers to her as a 
devil (as in the parallel speech 
quoted from The White Peacock), 
and he insists that he will defeat the 
woman. Then the husband abruptly 
switches to the subject of the pea- 
cock, and asks the narrator why he 
didn’t wring the neck of the bloody 
and hateful bird (again as in the 
novel’s episode). The narrator does 
not explain why he didn’t kill the 
bird. However, in the previous epi- 
sode of the story, and again on his 
visit in returning the bird, the nar- 
rator’s attraction to the wife has 
been shown. He has felt “almost in 
physical contact” with her and was 
aroused by her mixture of willful 
hostility and sexual submission, that 
sense of desire and power “which 
makes a man lord of the earth.” 
What has saved the peacock, the 
devilish soul of the female, is the 
very devilishness which exalts male 
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desire to defeat the female, which is 
what she ultimately wants. 

The husband also explains to the 
narrator that the bird was lost in 
the snow because he, the husband, 
took a shot at the hateful bird be- 
fore going to bed on the night of 
his return home. Thus the wife has 
been humbled by the manly hus- 
band and her devilish soul driven 
away. But her womanly power has 
brought the return of the peacock 
to the primordial domestic conflict, 
and, as the narrator leaves, the 
husband is vowing to kill the pea- 
cock. Despite the narrator’s attrac- 
tion to the wife, in the end his 
loyalty is on the side of the virile 
husband. We accept this as the val- 
uation of the conflict since we are 
confined to the narrator’s point of 
view. The point is carefully con- 
structed. In the last scene the nar- 
rator has interrupted the husband's 
curses against the peacock to ask 
what the Belgian girl was like. The 
husband explains that she was like 
his wife (that infidelity is simply a 
repetition of marriage is a recurrent 
Lawrencian insight); then, struck 
by the point, the husband lets out 
“a loud burst of laughter that made 
the still, deserted valley clap again.” 
The natural scene applauds the 
defier of the female soul, the fated 
conflict of the true man; so does 
the narrator as he, too, shouting 
with laughter leaves this “handsome 
figure of a man” standing proudly 
on the wintry hill. In the defining 
winter scene, all the male universe 
approves of the husband making a 
true marriage by defeating the 
peacock-soul of the female. 

The esthetic traditions out of 
which Lawrence’s fictions develop 
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are double: English “realism,” and 
thus the exposé quality of revealing 
what marriage is really like; and 
French symbolisme, thus the esoteric 
peacock parallel and the diabolic 
image of the female. Nearly all of 
Lawrence’s fictions present some 
similar image of marriage as an 
amoral conflict of wills and desires. 
The unmastered female is the self- 
destroying woman of Lawrence’s 
American fictions (such as “None 
of That,” “The Princess,” and ‘‘The 
Woman Who Rode Away’’) or the 
murderous mother of Lawrence’s 
stories of upper-middle-class life 
(“The Rocking Horse Winner,” 
“Mother and Daughter,” and “The 
Lovely Lady’). Whether in the 
early stories of domestic battle in 
the provinces, the middle-period 
stories of adultery and flight, or the 
final mythic tales of regeneration, 
the true marriage is the submission 
of the woman to the independent 
and purposeful man. Only thus can 
there be a union of the universal 
opposites, only thus can the gulf of 
sexual polarity between man and 
woman be bridged. As Lawrence 
wrote in Studies in Classic Ameri- 
can Literature, when discussing the 
work of another artist: “Unless a 
man believes in himself and his gods, 


genuinely, his woman will 
destroy him.” 
The later story, “Two Blue 


Birds,” explores a more sophisticated 
erotic triangle. In form, the story is 
a sardonic inversion of a fairy tale 
motif — “the blue bird of happi- 
ness.” Here the antagonistic married 
couple includes an urbane modern 
woman “who loved her husband, 
but could not live with him.” A 
“free” intellectual, she demands the 
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right to “live”; she wants expensive 
clothes, travel, lovers and all the 
rest of the “vehement pursuit of 
pleasure.” While she is shown as 
superior to her husband, her skepti- 
cal awareness and aimless freedom 
are also shown as defeating her re- 
sponses to both the natural and the 
human scene. The husband, a suc- 
cessful and pretentious popular 
novelist who is too devoted to his 
own physical and mental comfort 
to be a serious artist, has developed 
an almost total dependence as both 
man and writer upon the devoted 
labors of a “rather common” 
secretary. 

In the scene of confrontation be- 
tween husband, secretary, and wife, 
no one has an adequate life-response. 
The husband is dictating an article 
on the future of the novel to his 
secretary, and he displays a clever 
formalist and anti-Lawrencian 
pomposity about the “architecture” 
of the novel. Then the wife, who is 
watching the villainous literary 
critic and his human recording ma- 
chine, sees 


a blue bird dashing about near the feet of 
the absorbed, short-hand scribbling little 
secretary. At least it was a blue-tit, blue 
with grey and some yellow. But to the wife 
it seemed blue, that juicy spring day, in the 
translucent afternoon. The blue bird, flut- 
tering round the pretty but rather common 
little feet of the little secretary. 

The blue bird! The blue bird of happiness! 
Well, I’m blest—thought the wife. Well, 
I’m blest! 

And as she was being blest, appeared an- 
other blue bird—that is, another blue-tit— 
and began to wrestle with the first blue-tit. 
A couple of blue birds of happiness, having a 
fight over it! Well, I’m blest! 


The colloquial repetitions key the 
passage—close to sarcasm. The blue 
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birds fight; the devoted secretary is 
too busy to notice; the wife mocks 
the blue birds to the husband; the 
husband free-associates and says that 
it is just the kind of day in which 
one feels “like being inside the egg 
and just ready to chip the shell!” 
The wife, “without conviction,” 
agrees. The bird motif simply pro- 
vides the crucial thread on which to 
string the representative qualities of 
each person in relation to natural 
passion: the secretary oblivious, the 
wife sarcastic and mocking, the 
husband fanciful and unreal. 

In the “Anna Victrix” chapter of 
The Rainbow —Lawrence’s ram- 
bling and exhaustive study of do- 
mestic struggle—the touchstone 
bird images also regularly occur. In 
one of them towards the end in 
which Anna, the totally domestic 
wife, has won the passional struggle 
with her husband, she also watches 
two fighting blue-tits. But she, un- 
like the heroine of “Two Blue 
Birds,” is the victorious figure of 
fertility, and she acts as if she ““were 
identified with the race of birds.” 
Passionate commitment and conflict 
—‘“polarity” Lawrence calls it—is 
the basis for him, as for others of a 
romantic cast, of the truly human. 

After the interruption by the 
blue birds, the wife mocks her hus- 
band’s writing, mocks the secretary 
for not getting her due as a person 
instead of a dictating machine, and 
mocks herself by urbanely inviting 
the secretary to tea. Both women 
appear at tea in blue dresses, but 
Lawrence sets up the parallel and 
identification of the two women 
with the two blue birds only to un- 
dercut it. Instead of fighting like 
one of the blue birds, the wife, who 
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notes self-mockingly that “the blue 
bird doesn’t flutter round my feet,” 
throws up her husband to the vul- 
gar but devoted little “bird” of a 
secretary. As for herself, the intelli- 
gent modern wife cannot allow any 
man to have “two blue birds of hap- 
piness to flutter around his feet, 
tearing out their little feathers.” 

The withdrawal from the con- 
flict of passion in “Two Blue 
Birds”—and here it is the antithesis 
of ““Wintry Peacock”—is the defeat 
of the human relationship. The pas- 
sive victory of the secretary Miss 
Wrexall (wrecks-all?) is an empty 
one. The reader has perceived the 
unromantic triad through the 
knowing but sterile intelligence of 
the wife, and thus perceives the hus- 
band’s literary pretentiousness, his 
substitution of comfort for happi- 
ness, and his “birdy” little secretary, 
who is as inadequate a blue bird of 
real happiness as is the sophisticated 
wife. 

The mocking tone, the brittle in- 
telligence, which provides both the 
point of view and the style of the 
story, is itself the real villain. The 
failure of these modern relationships 
of convenience (marital and extra- 
marital) is the result of that es- 
thetic, willful, intelligent self-con- 
sciousness which not only makes the 
wife unable to authentically act and 
react, but which also provides the 
whole mode of the fiction itself. In- 
telligence mocking intelligence, as 
Lawrence was quick to point out 
about the work of Gide and Hux- 
ley, is a “perverse courage” which 
ends in “inertia and sterility.” 

Lawrence’s neatly inverted fairy 
tale of the blue bird of happiness 
focuses on intelligence defeating 
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human relations and the full sense 
of life. But such an irony cuts both 
ways: Lawrence’s blue birds in a 
literary garden dramatize an ele- 
ment of intellectual negation in 
Lawrence’s own awareness of mar- 
riage. Similar images of marriage as 
an embittered conflict are obsessive 
in most of Lawrence’s fictions, re- 
gardless of his moralizings to the 
contrary. 

To present Lawrence’s full justi- 
fication of this negative attitude 
towards the marital order—and by 
natural extension to much of the 
rest of society and morality—would 


require a more comprehensive analy- 
sis of his fiction, though even raising 
the problem may cast a skeptical 
shadow on the earnest moral benefi- 
cence of much recent Lawrence 
criticism. We can conclude by em- 
phatically noting that the sardonic 
marriage symbolism of bedraggled 
peacocks and fighting _ blue-tits 
comes from a part of Lawrence’s 
aviary far distant from the cocks 
and eagles and phoenixes of passion- 
ate eros. For Lawrence, it is the 
extremity of passion, not ordinary 
morality, which provides the 
strength of the heroic birds. 


The Sheaf 


LINCOLN FITZELL 


The day is black—a brow obscure, 
Storm-tatters flay the cheek, 

The lantern flares, a guide unsure. 
From barnyards bawl the weak. 


We shall unfold 
A path of cold, 


With winter sparkle sown. 
Yet skim the trough, 


And stir the loft, 


Till breath for ice atone. 


The pitchfork glints with stubborn light. 
The manger hay is strewn. 

Tossed fragrance roves at rafter height, 
Like scent of summer noon. 


Decline and Fall 


Barriss MILs 


Strange music in the air 

and under earth, as the god 

Hercules left Antony, 

who had loved him well. 

Thus Shakespeare, following Plutarch, 
but none tells whether Antony 

heard and read its meaning. 


Yet there’s no reason to believe 
the man who forgave Enobarbus 
and suspected the worst 

of Cleopatra would feel surprise 
at the going of the god. 

He knew, if ever a hero knew 

(as gods, Romans, Egyptians 
hurried to enroll under Caesar) 
how quickly luck and the battalions 
smell out the winner and loser. 
Even the dice flouted Antony 
to put money in Caesar’s purse. 


He did what a hero could— 
fought till every battle was lost, 
the last man gone to curry peace 
with the future, and she, 

he supposed, dead. 

Then death, too, failed him, 

as Eros, turning the sword 

on himself, left Antony 

to bungle his own finish, alone. 


Yet having lost the rest— 
friends, armies, his luck, 

and an empire—Antony lives 

in Shakespeare and a gypsy’s 
love, while Caesar (being Caesar, 
he had no need of love) 

lies buried with his luck. 
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